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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Christmag greetings, wholehearted and sincere, to all our 
readers. That phrase includes a prayer that a new and deeper 
realization of the joyous meaning of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God will be possessed by all this Christmas; it includes our 
promise to assist that realization by the constant efforts of our 
pens; it includes all the warmth and cordiality of the wishes of 
friend to friend. There is no flippant adoption of the word 
“friend” here; those who read THE LicuorIAN must know the 
minds of its editors better than they know some with whom they 
associate each day —and so we call them “friends.” May the 
blessings of Christmas be abundant for them all! 


* * * 


Those who are buying books as Christmas presents for friends 
may order them through THE Licuortan.. And, of course, the 
invitation still holds to make a year’s subscription to THE 
LicuoriaN a Christmas present for your friends. Gift cards 
will be sent with the December issue with the name of the donor 
and a Christmas greeting. 


* * * 


An editor in Thevara, Enakulam, South India, (page the 
geography experts!) writes that having seen one issue of THE 
LicuoriaAn, he would like to copy and translate its format and 
features in his South Indian periodical, “The Kadumba Deepam.” 
What is it they say about classics having a universal appeal? . . 


Whatever it is, a merry Christmas to our future readers of the 
“Kadumba Deepam.” 
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MARY'S SONG 


Mary sings, the ravished heavens 
Hush the music of their spheres; 
Soft her voice, her beauty fairer 
Than the gleaming stars appears: 
While to Jesus slumbering nigh, 
Thus she sings her lullaby: 


“Sleep, my Babe, my God, my Treasure, 
Gently sleep; but ah! the sight 

With its beauty so transports me, 
I am dying with delight; 

Thou canst not Thy mother see, 

Yet Thou breathest flames to me. 


“If within your lids unfolded, 
Slumbering eyes, you seem so fair; 
When upon my gaze you open, 
How shall I your beauty bear? 
Ah! I tremble when you wake, 
Lest my heart with love should break. 


“Cheeks than sweetest roses sweeter, 
Mouth where plays a smile divine, 
Though the kiss my Babe should waken, 

I must press those lips to mine. 
Pardon, Dearest, if I say 
Mother’s love will have no nay.” 


— St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 





“THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH’’ 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


6 ATHER TIM, what time are the first and second Masses on 
Christmas ?” 

“Why do you ask about those two in particular?” 

“Because I want to go to the first or second Mass.” 

_ “A good Christian ought to go to all three. That is why the Church 
allows every priest to celebrate thrice on this beautiful feast.” 

“Say, Father Tim, do you know that you are the most uncomfortable 
person to ask questions of ?” 

“Why, don’t I always answer?” 

“T’ll say you do. You answer too much; that’s just the trouble. 
Besides you taught us that we fulfil our obligation by hearing one Mass 
on Christmas — same as any other holyday or Sunday.” 

“Lawrence Dwyer, suppose you had a wonderful friend, a friend 
who made the greatest sacrifices for you in order to make you happy 
and to win your affection. Suppose one day he asked you whether you 
really loved him and you replied: ‘Why, sure! Isn’t it evident? I never 
stole your money ; I never tried to wreck your place; I never put rough- 
on-rats in your spaghetti. What do you expect? Doesn’t that prove I 
have the deepest affection for you?’ ” 

“That'll do now, Father Tim. I may be dumb, but I can apply that 
to my soul without any further explanation.” 

“Good! And so on the day God gave His very self to you, you are 
going to give Him more than what is strictly prescribed under pain of 
mortal sin. — But to come back to your first question: why are you 
more interested in the first and second Christmas Mass than in the 
third?” 

“Because when I go to Mass on Christmas, I want to get a real 
Christmas thrill.” 

“You go to Mass for a thrill!!!” . 

“Now, don’t scold. I am not referring to mere sentimentality — sob- 
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sister stuff. I have enough supernatural faith to know the service of 
God must go deeper than that. What I mean is something that will put 
me in the true Christmas spirit, that will bring before me vividly, in- 
delibly, the divinely dazzling beauty and goodness and love in the hap- 
penings of that first Christmas Day. The charming Gospels sung in 
the first and second Masses do just that, while, to me, the Gospel in the 
third Mass doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“Who wrote that Gospel ?” 

“St. John, the beloved Disciple.” 

“When? And why?” 

“That book you gave me says he wrote it about sixty-three years 
after the death of Our Lord. Many of the converted Christians had 
begun to reject the teaching authority of the Church and to figure out 
for themselves what to believe, what they thought was true Christianity. 
They pretended to find, by their own private interpretation, in the three 
Gospels already written, that Christ was not God, that He did not exist 
at all before he was conceived and born of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
All the other Apostles were already dead. And so the faithful Chris- 
tians came to St. John and begged him to write a brief history of our 
Lord’s life emphasizing especially the facts which showed that he was 
truly God.” 

“And St. John agreed ?” 

“Yes, provided all would join him in a period of fasting and prayer 
to obtain light and guidance from God.” 

“And then,” cried the priest, “he burst forth in the most sublime 
words ever given to man to utter. In principio erat verbum .. . et 
Verbum caro factum est. In the first four words he completely refutes 
the heresy which held that Christ was only man. In the beginning — 
that is, from all eternity — was the Word. 

“In those first four words,” Father Casey continued, “he not only 
refutes the heresy holding Jesus Christ was not God, he also shows the 
part Jesus Christ has in the intimate life, in the intimate activity of the 
Godhead. The Word — God’s knowledge of Himself, God’s expression 
of Himself, is the Word. Having God for its Author and God for its 
Object, the Word is God, God the Son, thus begotten eternally of the 
Father. The mutual love of God the Father and God the Son for each 
other, having God for its Author and God for its object — that Love is 
God, God the Holy Ghost, proceeding eternally from the Father and 
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the Son. This whole sublime doctrine is indicated in the first four words 
of the Gospel of St. John.” 

“It was God who inspired him to find the right words, was it not?” 

“Yes, God inspired him, as He did all the other writers of the Bible. 
But, while He inspired them, He used them as they were, each with his 
own peculiar qualities and character. That is what gives such a delight- 
fully personal touch to their writings. Picture St. John, for instance. 
He had been present when Christ began His public life, for he was a 
disciple of St. John the Baptist when Jesus came to be baptized. He 
had been present at the end of Christ’s public life, for he stood by the 
Cross and watched Him die. His brother too had been an Apostle, the 
Apostle St. James. His own mother, St. Mary Salome, had followed 
Jesus ministering to Him — had followed Him to the end, had helped 
Mary to lay Him in His grave, had hastened to the tomb on Easter 
morning and had been recompensed by the vision of his glorified body. 
John had been the nearest to Jesus of all the Apostles, the dearest, the 
best beloved. Nothing Jesus did or said had escaped him. He had seen 
how the divinity constantly shone forth through the veil of the humanity. 
He had learned marvellous mysteries of the Godhead while his head 
reposed on Jesus’ breast at the Last Supper. Night and day for sixty- 
three long years he had kept all these things pondering them in His 
heart. Now he was called upon to make them known in order to vindi- 
cate, against the attacks of false Christians, the divinity of his beloved 
Master. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. Then, according to the Hebrew style of expression, 
he repeats the statement in other words in order to make it more ex- 
pressive. The same was in the beginning with God. Jesus Christ is God 
for He created all things. All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was made nothing that was made. In Him there were deeper mys- 
teries still. In Him was life. He was not merely alive, He was LIFE. 
For God is life, and life is God. All else, that lives, lives only by virtue 
of the self-existent, increated life. This increated life came personally 
among men to give light to blind minds. The light shineth in darkness. 
And Oh! mystery of human perversity! The darkness did not compre- 
hend it. For there are none so blind as those who will not see. 

“But his task is to record the story of Christ. Where shall he begin? 
Naturally at the point where it began for him, in that period, fraught 
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with wonderment and expectation, when he, a mere stripling, became a 
disciple of St. John the Baptist and listened with awe to the good tidings 
that the longed-for Messiah was already born, was in their very midst, 
though they recognized Him not. There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John. This man came for a witness to give testimony 
of the light, that all men might believe through him. He was not the 
light, but he was to give testumony of the light. 

“Then came that never-to-be-forgotten day when his master, the 
Baptist, pointed to a stranger approaching the Jordan: ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, behold Him who taketh away the sins of the world. .. . I 
saw the Spirit coming down as a dove from heaven, and He remained 
upon Him.’ With a heart full of joy, John left his father and all things 
and followed the Messiah, the Liberator, the King, who had come at 
last. For He was the true light which enlightened every man that 
cometh into the world. 

“But what a disillusionment awaited the enthusiastic Disciple! The 
Almighty came into the world His own right hand had created, and it 
had not room for Him. He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him, and the world knew Him not. But, sadder still, His love for 
men was rejected. He, the eternal Son of God, came to make us His 
friends, His brothers, His spouses, His very own. And, alas, He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not. In Bethlehem’s stable, 
on Calvary’s hill, and how many, many times, both before and after the 
Saviour’s death, he had seen the Saviour’s love rejected and despised. 
In pain and sorrow the old man wrote what his own eyes had beheld. 
He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. 

“Some few — how pitifully few!— did receive Him. And to what 
infinite heights He raised them! With what priceless treasures He en- 
riched them! He gave them the privilege of a new birth, whereby they 
were born into the Divine Family of the Most Holy Trinity, parti- 
cipators in the Godhead, adopted children of the Most High. But as 
many as recewwed Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of 
God, to them that believe in His name. Who are born, not of blood nor 
of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God. 

“How did He accomplish this marvel? The answer is CHRIST- 
MAS. Not merely the blessed day a Virgin brought forth a Child 
destined for great things, Whom angels sang, shepherds adored and 
Wise Men sought. Not merely that. All that was wonderful, but it 
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was wholly inadequate to transform creatures of earth into sons of 
God. -Not only that, but Christmas in its full meaning — God, very 
God, came down and became one of us, bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh. Dwelling here amongst us, as one of us, He assumed and paid 
our debts, merited for us and gave us that divinely vivifying force, 
called grace, which makes us His brothers, living by His life, sharing in 
His Sonship, children of God and heirs of heaven. 

“That is Christmas. And St. John describes it in four words. 
Verbum caro factum est. And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us. And we saw His glory, the glory as tt were of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

“What time, Father Tim, what time is the third Mass on Christmas? 
I think I should like to attend that one,” said Lawrence Dwyer. 


TO THE AUTOMOBILE ROAD-HOG 

Some day, my ill-mannered friend, you are going to go too 
far. Some day, when you swerve around a street corner, you 
are going to clip the buttons off the wrong pedestrian’s vest, 
and he is going to catch up with you, haul you off your comfy 
upholstery and deal you the smacking-down you deserve. You’re 
a veritable titan of self-assurance, aren’t you, when you're be- 
hind an eight-cylinder engine? But how do you look on your 
feet? Are you the same dashing, imposing, self-assertive per- 
sonage for whom the rest of the world must make room? 
Walking along the street, would you dare shove another pedes- 
trian aside; would you bellow at him rudely as you do with 
your motor horn; would you jostle a six-footer? You would 
not, for if I know anything about human nature, you're just a 
grubby little inferiority complex sublimated by a shot of gaso- 
line. 

_ And what’s the reason for this breakneck rush of yours, any- 
way? You're in an automobile. You'll arrive at your destina- 
tion ten, fifteen or twenty times quicker than the pedestrian 
you’re crowding back on the curb. The best he can do is five 
or six miles an hour. You are going 25 or 30, perhaps 40 miles 
an hour. Is your business ten times more urgent than his? 
My, my, what an important fellow you are. What vast de- 
signs, what momentous projects must occupy your waking hours 
to justify such impatience with time and space—not to men- 
tion the common courtesies. 

You know what I think? I think the automobile is the devil’s 
gift to the Little Man. Put him in control of a motor car and 
he’s cock o’ the crosswalks. But if you suddenly yanked that 

ton or two of iron and steel out from under him, you'd find him 

just a measly nonentity with the mental setup of a grammar- 
school bully. — Geo. M. Smith. 
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OUTCASTS 





Christmas is the feastday of a child. Perhaps this great feast and the 
thoughts provoked by this article, will help destroy the “not wanted’’ 
spirit of our age. 





D. J. Corrigan, C.Ss.R. 


From a Detroit newspaper : 





FLATS FOR RENT 
VOX POPULI 
GREER, 4039 —5 rooms, tile bath, 
hardwood floors. No children. To the Editor: After looking all 
LABADIE, 3840A —6 rooms, tile over the city for three weeks for 
bath, hot water, heat. Adults only. a place to rent, I have come to 


LEXINGTON, 5146A —5 rooms, the conclusion that I will have to 
tile bath, garage. NO CHIL- 


























drown my two children in order to 
cal become respectable. A man ma 
MARCUS, 1318—3 bright rooms, te ah pit sane gee Cage 
hall room and bath, — $35.00. No = . ce ae Cree Be 
children. wants, and be welcome, . . . 








Not wanted! A more cruel combination of words could hardly be 
found ; yet how often in these modern “rushy” days are they not care- 
lessly and ruthlessly flung about to the utter demoralization of man’s 
fondest ambitions and dreams! The small boy, trying desperately to 
make the team, is set back by the harsh response: “You’re not good 
enough.” The office girl, out of employment, with her heart’s courage 
almost as threadbare as the soles of her shoes, sadly turns away at the 
frequent answer: “We don’t need you.” The elderly worker, whose 
greying hairs and toil worn palms symbolize a lifetime of devotion to his 
job, gazes disconsolately at his pay check and the cryptic note: “Sorry, 
but we can’t use you any longer. We have to have younger blood.” 
Not wanted! It’s pretty much the slogan of our present earthly minded, 
selfish world, —a world in which only the strongest and cleverest and 
luckiest survive, — a world in which a privileged few would often make 
of their brothers and sisters outcasts. 

Not strange is it, then, that numbered among these outcasts today 
are God’s most innocent human creatures — children. For children today 
are frequently not wanted, either in houses or in families or in parents’ 
hearts. It is true, these little ones do not know that they are not wanted 
and in consequence are mercifully spared the sting of being outcasts ; 
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but that does not lessen the selfishness of men and women who do not 
want them. Arguments? You'll hear them by the hundred, — over- 
populated nations, economic necessity or advantage, hypocritical gen- 
tility. But of all these arguments for child prevention I never yet have 
heard one that had its birth in Heaven; they all came out of earth. - 


) poe it is strange that just because people are selfish, just because 

they are constantly seeking their own pleasure and their own 
security, there should not be more room in our present day world for 
babies. Even from the most earthly and natural of viewpoints children 
do constitute one of the most absorbing interests of adults. 

For one thing, they are our truest and realest humorists. Why, half 
the fun of normal middle aged people that I know seems to derive from 
the telling of the antics of their little ones. Only glance at the comic 
section of your Sunday newspaper: the funniest and best characters are 
children. The most popular motion picture actress of our day is a child. 
Why? Because the predicaments of childhood, whether tragic or 
humorous, are of never ending delight to young and old. 

It was the last day of registration before the primary elections in Detroit. 
Large crowds had gathered at the police stations where the names of the 
prospective voters were being inscribed. To one of these crowds came a 
young couple, the father holding a babe in his arms, while the mother led a 
three-year-old daughter by the hand. Spoke up the little girl: 

“Mamma, what is this place?” 

“It’s a police station, dearey.” 

“Why did we come here? Are you going to have Daddy locked up again?” 
Even in the hard and disagreeable things of parenthood there is 

often room for fun. A young father may fume and sweat while half the 
night he paces the floor with a bawling babe; but ten to one he will 
laugh about it the next day. Last summer I saw something that made 
me smile. 

Sixteen months old Bertie, much too big and strong for his parents’ 
peace of soul, had locked himself in the bathroom. Then he began to explore, 
and eventually turned on the water in the tub. While the young mother was 
frantically shouting directions through the keyhole to Bertie — directions 
which, of course, meant nothing to the little man—, her husband rushed to 
the neighbor’s, borrowed a step ladder, cut through the screened-in window, 
and rescued the possible, innocent suicide. I wonder how often these parents 
will tell that story in future years. 


T’S queer: I’ve watched old bachelors, men who have battered around 
a rough and dirty world, sit and play with children by the hour. 
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Surely there most be something attractive about a child — and inspira- 
tional. We can hardly talk or make believe or romp with a little one 
without being better or wanting to be better for it. Probably it’s be- 
cause their little hearts not yet spoiled by the world, are still bearing 
with them a mighty share of Heaven’s purity and innocence. 


As a rule, the child knows nothing of the sometimes deceitful art 
of keeping one’s mouth shut. It is too honest and candid for anything 


like that, and calumny and backbiting are vices that it may unfortunately 
learn later. 


A few years ago a young Priest was comfortably praying his Office in 
a railroad coach enroute from Chicago to Grand Rapids. In the meantime a 
little tot began to run up and down the aisle. All of a sudden she stopped 
and in a loud voice cried out to her father: 

“Daddy, there’s one of those horrible Priests!” 

Result: The parent blushed to the tips of his ears, while the Priest, dis- 
tracted in his prayers, fondly hoped that the little telltale would not get a 
spanking at the end of the trip. 


A child’s world is truly a fairy land, in as much as everything is 
new. It learns by going out to explore (sometimes to its sorrow as well 
as amusement) and by watching older folks. That is why there are no 
greater mimics in the world than these little ones. They do what they 
see. If parents realized this more, they certainly would not be guilty of 
some of the ignoble things they sometimes do before them. 


Three and a half year old Margaret Anne came downstairs with her face 
all covered with powder. Her mother cried out: 

“Margaret Anne, where did you get that?” 

“Up-thairs,” replied the young lady. 

“Now listen, — you must never do that again, do you understand?” 

There was a brief pause, and then from the child: 

“Well, when I become a mamma, may I use rouge and lip-sthick?” 

Two days later the same little one, in tears, came running down to her 


mother. She had cut her finger. When the latter had been bandaged and 
kissed, the mother demanded: 


“Now, Margaret, how did that happen?” 

“I was shavin’.” 

“What! With Daddy’s razor? Why, Margaret, if you ever do that again, 
you'll get an awful spanking, do you hear?” 


Once more there was silence. But in a moment the pretty youngster 
emerged with this startling question: 


“Well, when I become a Daddy, can I shave?” 


ES, they are regular little busybodies and inquisitive pests — but 
God bless them for that. They are utterly unconscious that they 
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may be prying into others’ affairs or putting their noses where they 
shouldn’t. Don’t laugh at them or fool them, for they are sincere little 
creatures who are only out to learn. Of course, sometimes it is annoy- 
ing and sometimes you may be hard pressed to satisfy their rampant 
curiosity. If you do not believe it, some day take one of them to an 
airport and watch the ships go up. Then prepare to answer, in child- 
hood’s language, the following queries: What makes it go up? What 
makes it stay up? What would happen if it would fall? What’s a 
parachute? By that time, wishing you knew more about aéronautics, 
you might answer, “It’s like an umbrella.” ‘Well, how can an umbrella 
save them?” You start to say something about wind resistance — and 
stop. 

On a happy wedding day I doubt whether there is any young couple, 
except the most depraved, who do not want their marriage to last for- 
ever. Still how often, sometimes after a comparatively short time, is 
not their plighted love “upon the rocks.” In the intimate association of 
married life, it does not take long for love’s first ardor to begin to cool, 
and with the fading of passion the other’s faults are bound to come into 
the limelight. The truth is that married love will seldom endure, unless 
it soon finds its fruition in a higher, nobler interest. Such a nobler, 
higher interest will surely never be found in a pussy cat or a lap dog! 
Yes, on their happy wedding day the young couple very probably wanted 
their marriage to go on forever beyond the barriers of death even into 
the eons of eternity. But in their servitude to earthly values and con- 
siderations they refused the only thing that could carry their married 
love into Heaven. They forgot or chose to ignore the fact that God 
made marriage and ordained that perfect lasting love could never be 
limited to two but must find its excellence in a trinity — in this case, a 
trinity of man, woman and child. Marriage can be successful and happy, 
if it is kept the holy thing that God intended it to be. And there is 
nothing that guarantees the sanctity and solidity of a marriage so much 
as children, and the more of these the better. 


“Oh, Father, if it were not for these little ones, my husband and I would 
not be together.” 


Every Priest hears that often. 

I'll never forget a speech delivered by a prominent Catholic physician of 
St. Louis to a group of High School girls. He began this way: “I have a 
brother who is a Priest. I had a sister who was a Nun, but she has gone to 
Heaven now. I always admired them, respected them, reverenced them for 
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ST. NICHOLAS STILL REIGNS 





History, biography and fable are inextricably interwoven in the story 
of St. Nicholas - the Santa Claus of Christmas. Here are some of the 
results of the blend. 





F. A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 


T IS many years since St. Nicholas, familiarly 
Testi Santa Claus, crossed the broad Atlantic and 
settled down to a peaceful life walking the streets of 
American cities. If we may credit certain chroni- 
clers, the saint accompanied the old Dutch Burghers 
who settled the isle of Manhattan. They styled him 
San Nicholas or Sinter Claas. Knickerbocker recounts how the jolly 
old bishop arrived on the Dutch vessel “Gode Vrouw” as the ship’s 
head, all furnished with “a low-brimmed hat, a huge pair of Flemish 
trunk-hose, and a pipe that reached to the end of the bowsprit.” That 
was three hundred years ago. 

But the story goes back much farther than that, to a land and a time 
of which you and I know almost nothing. Santa Claus was born in the 
early fourth century, at Patara in Lycia, of well-to-do parents. When 
only a boy he made a trip to Egypt and the Holy Land. I suppose that 
was the time he acquired the taste for traveling which eventually 
freighted him to the farthest corners of the world. When he got home 
again from his travels, he discovered that he had been made bishop of 
Myra. That was in the year 325. 

From that day on he became the wonder-worker of Myra. All 
classes were favored by his acts of kindness. Poor? You were given 
money or clothes or food. Was there a sick child in your home? His 
course, knotty fingers were raised in blessing, and health came back like 
a sudden gleam of sunlight. He was at your service day or night, un- 
less he was already engaged in relieving some other poor unfortunate. 
The sailor in danger at sea, the unhappy prisoner pining away in pain- 
ful loneliness, the luckless and oppressed everywhere —all were his* 
friends. 





HILDREN, however, received his special attention. There is the 
C story of the three little boys in a tub. Not a bath-tub, though 
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I’m sure St. Nicholas would rescue school-children from even such a 
sorry plight. But this was a pickling tub. Three young scholars stopped, 
says the tale, at an inn for the night. “Wealthy,” whispered the inn- 
keeper to his fair spouse. Greed inspired crime, and the poor lads were 
killed, robbed, and thrust out of sight into the pickling tub. Shortly 
after, a night-foundered wanderer appeared asking for shelter in 
Christ’s name. Admitted to table, the pilgrim begged for some fresh 
meat. 

“Fresh meat,” said the innkeeper, “there’s not an ounce in the house.” 

“Come, come, is there none in the cellar? Indeed, the blood is still 
fresh on your fingers.” The voice of the stranger trailed off into a soft 
mutter: “Three fine lads they were, and now . . .” The host and his 
wife fell on their knees, deploring their awful guilt. And because they 
were sorry, the saint worked a miracle and raised to life again the three 
little boys who had been murdered for their gold. 

You’ve seen the three golden balls hanging in front of a pawn- 
shop? They were placed there by Santa Claus, for it was because of his 
gift of three bags of gold that the pawn-brokers adopted this device. 
A man had three pretty daughters — so the story goes. But he was too 
poor to furnish them a dowry; and who in those days would marry a 
girl on her looks? So they were all three destined to live a miserable 
lonely life. But one day a bag of gold was found near the window, just 
enough for the eldest daughter’s wedding-chest. She married. The 
same happened for the second daughter. Now only the youngest girl 
remained. She sat in the kitchen crying over her misfortune, when all 
at once, she spied a hand at the window tossing in a bag of money. She 
rushed to the door and was just in time to see St. Nicholas in his 
gorgeous bishop’s robes, whirling around the corner at the farther end 
of the garden. So all three girls were happily husbanded. 

When you read these stories of St. Nick, you have a feeling of joy 
and peace. Poverty yields to wealth, and death to life. How many such 
children as these, fettered and checked by an evil world, hear suddenly 
the clatter of loosened chains. The dusky clouds swirl away like vanish- 
ing smoke. Blushing gold replaces the blue and dark of yesterday. Per- 
haps you'll find no truer picture of such help from the saintly prelate 
than the story titled in the books “The Son of Getron.” 

ETRON and his pious wife were childless. They spent all their 
money in works of charity. One project was a church in honor 
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of St. Nicholas. In recognition of their charity, God sent them a boy 
whom they therefore named “God’s-gift.” “God’s-gift” grew up into 
a robust fellow of about twelve when one day he was seized by a heathen 
robber-chief, Marbly. Marbly, as you can guess from the name, was 
a hard man, a cruel man, and he kept “God’s-gift” as a slave. Once, 
while the boy was waiting at table, Marbly noticed the lad sighing 
heavily. 

“What’s the idea! Why all the grunting?” 

“TI am sighing, sir, because I long for someone to come and relieve 
me of the burden of this captivity.” 

“Huh! do you imagine anyone is strong enough to take you out of 
my clutches?” 

“That I do,” replied the son of Getron, and the words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when the unseen hands of St. Nicholas whisked him 
out of sight and set him down at the gates of his native city. 

That, you'll say, is a rather tall story. But I think it falls far short 
of that continued miracle we witness year after year. It’s a much lighter 
burden to flip a small boy from one town to another than to bundle 
around the thousand and one gifts his many clients await so eagerly. St. 
Nicholas is a very busy person. In Holland and Belgium, in the black 
woods of Germany and the high hills of the Swiss, in Russia and Spain 
and Italy, and in our own United States, children everywhere are wide- 
eyed and hearts-a-flutter when December comes around. In many coun- 
tries he is expected on December 5, the eve of his feastday. “You can 
see boys and girls putting their wooden shoes or crockery-bow! on the 
kitchen table, just before nightfall. Sometimes they place alongside a 
dish with some water and a handful of hay or an apple or some other 
tasty bit, this for the steeds that bring St. Nick on his pleasure-giving 
trip. What steeds does he use, you ask? Sometimes, as in Germany, it 
is a gray mare he rides. The Flemish say he goes about on a little white 
donkey. In old English books you can see pictures of our jolly saint and 
his yule-tide gifts astride.a goat; Father Christmas, you may recall, 
used such a beast, and probably Santa borrowed it from him. Here in 
these United States he has chosen a sleigh and its six sleek reindeer, and 
a more romantic conveyance he could not pick. With these, his journeys 
to fill dishes and shoes and stockings became, I am certain, a holiday, 
for it must be fun when a bishop rides through the snow with the sleigh- 
bells jingling and the chill air sending a glow to cheek and eye. 
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HERE you have Santa Claus, unofficial patron of children. I be- 
lieve the children are no keener to get his presents than he is to 
give them. How he works and works. To see his twinkling eyes no 
one would suspect that he had not risen that morning from a warm and 
refreshing sleep. And be sure he himself never hints at it. 

Joy and glee fringe the visits of Santa Claus, like falling wax on 
the edge of a candlestick. When he comes into a home, he dusts out 
through the door all the cares of life, and leaves only peace and happi- 
ness. The sights of preparation, the stores with their gifts, the candy 
and toys and special Nicholas-cakes — what a thrill to see them. Santa 
Claus is a master of magic, the magic of happiness. Sometimes it is the 
happiness of old age — parents looking at life through the eyes of their 
children. Sometimes it is the happiness of youth, carefree. Sometimes 
the happiness is but for the day and sometimes it trails through life. 
They tell a tale, however, of another happiness that only a saintly 
magician could bring. In one old town a mite of a child glanced glee- 
fully at all the sights of Christmas preparation. Surely St. Nicholas 
would have some for her that very evening. 

“Mother,” she said, “I’m going to set out a dish on the table so 
Santa Claus can fill it with candy.” 

The widow-mother looked doubtfully across the bare room. Had 
you been quick, you would have seen a tear start from her eyes, — 
brushed aside at once, no doubt. 

“Now, darling, you kneel down and say your prayers, and then let 
me tuck you into bed. Perhaps St. Nicholas will have something in the 
morning.” And a kiss bade the child good-night. 

But Mary did not sleep a wink. The thought of all those pretty 
things kept dancing before her. Candy — cookies — and a doll — and —. 
Suddenly the roof above her head cracked open. A pale frosted sky 
looked in, with one great star like the star of Bethlehem. By some 
strange contradiction it seemed to be a cavern, a cavern that 9 
opened to angel choirs tripping to earth. They came to the ¥ 
bed, their wings tingling with the chill. And there, at the 
end of the procession, stood Saint Nicholas. He spread his 
wonderful bishop’s mantle over the delighted child, a-quiver with ex- 
citement. Early next morning, the mother stole in, tearful, to say how 
sorry she was that Santa had brought nothing. But the child was dead, 
for Santa Claus, master of that greatest magic, had brought heaven. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER 





An autobiographical story this, in two contrasted parts, with much 
change of scenery and rather startling changes of points of view. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


T THE age of seven, I was fully determined to be, when I grew up, 
A a ragpicker. My father who was always a great joker, influenced 
me in that momentous decision, by telling me that for such a career was 
I destined, and Louie, a man with a long beard and an old Ford truck, 
who stopped periodically at our back door to collect the cellar’s accumu- 
lated papers, fanned the flame by letting me ride next to him while he 
hawked his wares and gathered more in the neighborhood. By the time 
I arrived at fractions and long division I had given up rags as the 
weapon of success in favor of a baseball bat. And even this gave way 
when Shakespeare and calculus began to flounder in my life, and I 
lived on the airy substance of a dream of a little white cottage and a 
garden filled with flowers and a kitchen filled with one, Melissa Spivens, 
who sat next to me in Senior Chemistry. 

Such was the story of my youth and its aspirations up to gradua- 
tion. Then my mother died, and shortly afterwards, my father, and I 
was set adrift in the world, alone —a ship without a sail. Four con- 
tinents felt the burden of my feet and a score and more of countries 
gave me shade and shelter. I saw Port Said and Singapore through the 
service of tramp steamers; I called on Hawaii and the Hebrides through 
the kindness of stowaway berths; and I visited New York and San 
Francisco and all that lay between through the magic of a supple and 
untiring thumb. Reporter in London, farmer in Brazil, soldier in Africa 
were but a few of the occupations that I had. Then on I would move 
to new horizons and new work. 


URING those years of restlessness, a settled future rested no 
heavier on my mind than the coat upon my back. The future was 
the present and whatever of fate or fortune dwelt beyond the present 
was unimportant. Ragpicker, ball player, even marriage had fallen 
away as so many shadows that had once crossed my path and then 
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disappeared. And so it went until I reached the age of thirty-two and 
found myself, for no special reason, back in my native town, Chicago, 
tired of it all, disgusted with my aimlessness and lack of purpose, and 
in some vague way wanting security and a home. Like the crack of a 
whip or the explosion of a gun, the answer to my aspiration came. I 
would be a priest! How to explain this sudden supernatural surge in 
my being, this reversal of my tendencies, I do not know. Perhaps it 
was due to the fact that my nomadic life had been singularly free from 
the immoralities that tempt and torture youth; perhaps to the fact that I 
had never put aside a medal of the Blessed Virgin that my mother hung 
around my neck before she died. But the fact remained —I would 
be a priest. 

In all probability I would have sought out a seminary at once to 
begin my studies had not circumstances arisen making a delay impera- 
tive. Aunt Minnie died. I hardly knew Aunt Minnie. She had moved 
to town from the East about the time I left, and on my short and infre- 
quent stops at home I had never thought to look her up. All I knew of 
her was that she had a mint of money, a beautiful home on the North 
Side with acres of tillable land converted into lawn, at least three large 
cars of the finest make, and last but most important, that she was a 
Communist. Her heyday as ruler of the social set in which she moved 
had been the time of the Russian Revolution, and Karl Marx, with 
Lenin and Stalin as lesser deities, had become her god. Every Sunday 
evening would find her dilating at large to a select circle on the injustice 
of the Capitalist State, the slavery into which marriage cast the masses, 
and the folly and futility of belief in God. It became a religion with 
her, a mania. 

Well, Aunt Minnie died, and when her will was probated it was 
found that I had come into a fortune of $100,000, the city house, and the 
fine cars. But there was a catch in it. The will had been drawn up 
while my respected Aunt was in the throes of a Communistic con- 
vulsion, and though she made me her legatee, “had I become, or 
should I ever become an official in the hated organization of Rome (a 
Catholic priest) which her society branded as a leech and bloodsucker of 
the poor, and against which her very being revolted, the money would 
immediately revert to the Third International for the spread of Soviet 
doctrines throughout the world.” I was trapped. If I became a priest, 
I would promote the spreading of a scourge that would sooner or later 
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take the roof off my house and the scalp off my head. If I did not be- 
come a priest, I would slip back into my lethargic, fruitless ways, and 
seal myself forever with the stamp of failure. What should I do? 


HE first thing I actually did was to move into the house, rehire 

Sarah as major domo, and settle down to sequestered solitude 
amongst the varnished trappings of great wealth. I wanted to face my 
problem squarely and settle it justly. To that end I read many books 
calculated to improve the mind, listened to cultural programs on the 
radio, and discussed inanities with Sarah. So I lived for a month, for 
two, for three, till the light of day, lingering far into the evening be- 
fore melting into night, announced to me that winter had once more 
departed and summer was nigh. With the coming of summer, I fell 
into the habit of having Barnes, my man, bring out the car when dinner 
was over, and I would drive about the city with no particular destina- 
tion in view or purpose in mind till I was tired. Then I would return 
home and go to bed. But one night I varied in my schedule. 

As I drove along through the dusky streets, I took stock of the 
progress I had made so far in disposing of my future. My problem 
was still unsolved, and the thought never came to me before of seek- 
ing advice. I had been on my own so long, that anything I could not 
solve myself was not worthy of attention. Now, I argued, in this case, 
such a procedure is entirely wrong. If I want to be a priest and can- 
not get started, it is only reasonable to see a priest who will see to it 
that I do get started. Webster wanted to be a lawyer and he saw a 
lawyer; Bernhardt wanted to be an actress and she saw an actor. A 
dash of humility and common sense might serve me better than a year 
of unaided thinking and solitary confinement. When I arrived at this 
particularly juicy bit of wisdom, I looked out of the side window of 
the car and noted that I was passing a church. It was an old church, 
made of ugly, red, house bricks, guarded in the front by a stunted 
steeple that, I presume, was supposed to be Spanish in style, and 
anchored in the back by a framework that stood above the sacristy and 
contained a bell. The man who built the structure must have been ” 
lacking in all esthetic taste and artistic appreciation, and been con- 
sumed with but one ambition—to raise four walls and cover them 
with a roof with the hope that the finished product would in some way 
answer the traditional notion of a church. Everything in me revolted 
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at such an architectural contortion, and I had no desire to take a sec- 
ond look or enter to find out if the inside matched the out. And yet 
that is exactly what I did. 

There was a scattering of people in the benches and a priest was 
in the pulpit. He was the largest person I had ever seen, with arms 
like small tree trunks and fingers like bananas. He was pounding the 
pulpit with his fist, as though to break one or the other, meanwhile 
sending forth thundering shouts that shook the pillars and gave wind 
to the great pipes of the organ to come back with assenting groans. 
From time to time in the grip of great sincerity he would lean his 
mighty stomach on the edge of the pulpit and allowing his feet to leave 
the floor, would teeter back and forth most precariously over the con- 
gregation. I took this all in at a glance as I stood in the door, as well 
as the tawdry altars, the garish frescoes on ceiling and wall, and the 
unreal, overdone statues; then I slipped into a pew nearest the door to 
listen. The priest was reading a letter. 

“T am out of work,” it began, “my wife is dead, and my children 
have gone their ways and forgotten me. I have but one thing left to 
make life worth living, and that is a little boy, a crippled boy. His leg 
is twisted and shrivelled, and as I can’t afford to buy him a crutch, I 
have made one for him from the branch of a tree. And now the State 
wants to take him from me and put him in an institution. I know that 
I can’t do for him what the State can, but I can give him what the 
State can’t — my love, my devotion. He hasn’t long to live and all the 
doctors in the world can’t save him. To take him away from me now 
will break my heart and destroy the one small ray of happiness that 
pierces the darkness of my grief and poverty. St. Julian, help me! 
That’s all I ask.” 


STRANGE hush had come over the congregation. Each man 
A and woman beheld a hovel where dwelt a sorrow stricken father 
and his only child. Each man and woman saw the dreary room, its fall- 
ing plaster, its patched windows, its narrow bedstead and crumbling 
furniture. Each man and woman was gripped by the faith of the man 
as though his arms had suddenly lengthened in their pleading and 
clutched their hearts. And I was one of them. The priest put down the 
letter, and in soft and saddened tones, said: 

“What I have read to you needs no comment. It is a challenge to 
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the Saint in heaven in whose honor this Novena is being held. But 
it is more than that. It is an indictment against us on earth, against 
you, against me, for allowing a fellowman, a fellow member of Christ, 
to come to such a pass. He is the traveller who fell among thieves and 
who lay bleeding on the roadside. We the rich, we the Christian, we 
the priest, looked on him and went our way. May God in His goodness 
have mercy on us! I for one see the folly of our smug indifference and 
am willing to retrace my steps and staunch his blood and bind his 
wounds. Let it be known,” his voice arose, “let it be known that if this 
man or any man needs help, he has only to call upon me to receive it.” 

“He has only to call on me to receive it.” These words rang in 
my ears as I left the church. Was I not in need of help? Was I not 
just contemplating putting my problem in the hands of one competent 
enough to handle it? This looked providential. The priest may have 
been unduly large, but he looked kind and seemed wise. “By George,” 
I said, “T’ll look in on him.” When I arrived at the door of the church 
rain was falling ; but I folded the lapels of my coat around my neck and 
made a dash for it across a patch of scraggy grass to the priesthouse. 


A withered and ancient lady responded to my ring and led me to a 
parlor. It was a room devoid of any comfort and smelling of a time 
when furniture was made for torture and not for rest or ease. A few 
pictures of no particular design hung upon the faded walls; a large, 
oak cabinet, rising nearly to the ceiling, occupied one corner; and a 
non-descript table, covered with a green cloth, stood in the middle with 
a chair at either side to keep it company. In one of these chairs sat a 
girl. I looked at her and stopped. I won’t say that I felt as one might 
_ feel who is suddenly confronted with the Grand Canyon, or who wakes 
up in the morning to see a Raphael or Michelangelo at the foot of his 
bed. I had seen too much of beauty in my wandering life, where beauty 
is.the rule and not the exception — in the Ballet Russe in Moscow, at 
the Follies Bergere in Paris, along the boulevards of Hollywood, and 
even among the Geishas of Tokyo—to be amazed at anything. And 
yet the girl sitting there so quietly had something about her that was 
most attractive. The setting of her beauty was a kind of simplicity that 
lacked completely the hardness and sophistication that marked the 
beauty of those others whom I had known. I sat down in the other chair 
beside the table and said: 

“Hello.” 
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“Hello,” she answered politely but not too enthusiastically. I took 
up a copy of a catechism lying on the table and paged through it idly. 
Without looking up I began again. 

“Rotten night, isn’t it?” 

“Very rotten,” she responded. I put down the catechism, and driv- 
| ing my hands in my pockets, made a study of the pictures on the wall. 
Then I tried a third time. 

“This is a funny place for me to be. If anyone had told me yester- 
day I’d be calling on a priest in order to become a priest, I’d have said 
he was crazy. And yet here I am. Funny, isn’t it?” 

She looked at me, a bit of interest beginning to show in her eyes. 
“Are you going to be a priest?” 

“That’s it,” was my answer, “if certain difficulties are removed. 
That is why I am here —to have them removed.” 

“Well, now, that ts a coincidence,” she said evincing still greater 
interest. “I’m going to be a nun, if certain difficulties can be removed. 
That’s why I’m seeing the priest.” 

“You a nun?” I asked in some surprise. Top a face that can boast 
of smiling eyes, a ripe little mouth, a neat and well cut chin with just 
the suggestion of a dimple in the middle, and a complexion that not 
cold cream or Camay soap, but angels must have made —I say top 
such a face with a crown of brown-black curls that seemed to struggle 
to escape from beneath a tiny hat that was just right— no more, no 
less — and you can see that I had some reason for surprise. In fact 
were not I already determined to become a priest, I would have settled 
her problem, whatever it was, right quick. 

“Why not?” she demanded. “Haven’t I as much a right as any- 
one else?” 

“T don’t know about that,” I answered. “I think you should be 
given a mountain to stand upon and we poor mortals a telescope apiece 
to study the lines of such a masterpiece.” 

She laughed. “You’re a poet, anyway, and ought to preach grand 
sermons someday. But,” she sighed, “beauty isn’t everything. Didn’t 
you ever hear the words of the poem ‘Beauty fades as does the dusk 
of evening and leaves no trace upon the world’s sky’? I did and I 
believe it for the simple reason that. . . . 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” boomed the priest of the pulpit as he 
puffed and panted into the room, “but was held up. Sorry, too, I have 
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not two parlors, but I haven’t. Perhaps, if the young man would step 
out in the corridor a moment iw 

“No need of that,” the girl said. “We know each other’s business 
and so you don’t have to be afraid to talk out loud — both of us 
are listening.” 

“Good, fine, splendid,” he responded as he squeezed the great bulk 
of his body into a chair too small for it. “Then we can get down to 
business at once.” He attended to me first, learned my. problem, and put 
the information thus gathered on a pad that he had drawn from the 
pocket of his cassock. He tore the sheet off, put it whence the pad had 
come and turned to the young lady. 





“Now it’s your turn to take the stand,” he said amiably. “First 
tell your story; then we'll see what we can do.” 

“Well, Father, there isn’t a great deal to tell. I’m an actress, not 
too well known for the simple reason that I’m not billed in big print 
in the papers, doing Stock at the present moment — at least until last 
night — at the Rivoli. I’m making good money and could make more 
if I’d go after it. But what’s the use. I’m sick of money, funny though 
it may sound, and of fame too, such as the stage can give. They tire 
me. My ambition is to be happy — you know, really happy, deep down 
inside. Listening to the twaddle of a lot of flatterers who only flatter 
because they want something, even though it is only an autograph, who 
wait for you at the stage door today, and would pass you by without a 
second glance were you dying in an alley tomorrow; listening to as- 
sertions and protestations of love from nincompoops who don’t know 
and never will know what real love is, whose only passion is a pretty 
face and whose only pleasure a fast Burlesque; living for applause 
and suffering torture when it is withheld —this is not my idea of 
happiness, though God knows I thought it was for long enough. I’m 
sick of it, and I’m giving it up; I’d even go to the extent of giving up 
every cent I own if it would buy for me what I want and what I can’t 
seem to get.” She paused and rested her head on her hands. “One day, 
Father,” she resumed, “I arrived in Chicago at the Dearborn Station. 
As I came into the lobby I saw two nuns. A rather large crowd of peo- 
ple was about them, all talking at once, all mingling smiles and good 
wishes with tears. For some strange reason I hesitated, wondering 
what it meant. Finally I asked. Well . . . the answer hit me like a 
hammer. ‘What does this mean? It only means that these sisters are 
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leaving shortly for Molakai to work amongst the lepers.’ To work 
amongst the lepers — the rotting stumps and rags of flesh that pass for 
human beings! To leave home and never return! There was some- 
thing that appealed to me. I determined I would follow in their foot- 
steps. I gave up my job and tried a convent. They let me out after a 
month saying that I had no vocation. I tried another. They let me 
out too, saying that I had no fitness for the rigors of the religious life. 
So I had to get my job back and wait for a break. That’s the reason 
for my being here tonight— that you may help me get that break. 
That’s my story, Father. Find me a convent in China or India or 
Africa, and I'll be satisfied. That’s all I want.” 

We sat in silence for a moment while the priest wrote industriously 
on his pad. He asked her a few questions; then arose, saying: 

“T’ll take care of this, never fear, and if you belong in a convent, 
you'll get there. Of course, it doesn’t always work out the way we ex- 
pect, for you know, we aren’t the ones who create the vocation. Ex- 
pect to hear from me soon. As for you,” turning to me, “follow the 
same advice. Forget about the priesthood until you hear from me. I'll 
give you a ring. Meanwhile pray, and no mistake will be made.” He 
showed us to the door, and we departed into the night. 


ae ah ab 


The Origin of the The conditions under which that 
Hymn “Silent Night” universally loved Christmas hymn 

“Silent Night” was written add, if that 
be possible, to its beauty and its charm. It was written by 
Franz Gruber, schoolmaster-organist of the little town of 
Oberndorf in Austria. On the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
1818, Gruber found that the organ in the village church was so 
disabled that it could not be used. A blizzard was raging out- 
side, and repairmen could not be summoned from a neighboring 
town. Realizing how disappointed the people would be when 
they came to the church for the Christmas Masses, the organist 
and the pastor sat down together and composed a new hymn in 
order to make up in some little way for the silence of the 
organ. The pastor wrote the words, and Franz Gruber the 
music of “Silent Night,” and it was this hymn that greeted the 
congregation on Christmas. 


mm ak ak 


“If the wrong side of heaven is beautiful,” said a little girl, 
looking at the stars, “what must the right side be!” 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE 





THE END OF A DEPRESSION 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


1, 


HE depression was over for Henry Jones. He could remember 

vividly how he had felt three years ago this Christmas, when his 
family had reached the lowest depths of want — and his heart had been 
gnawed by a ceaseless anxiety and fear. How he had appreciated the © 
miserable jobs that had been given him, for a day or two or a week 
at a time, and the little money they had brought him for the needs of 
his family. How he had been grateful for the charity, kindly conceived 
and kindly executed, that had given the children something of a merry 
Christmas. How he had prayed at the crib on Christmas night, pouring 
out his anguished heart to the Babe who had known the meaning of 
poverty and pain. 

But all that was past now. Shortly after that trying Christmas, 
the clouds began to lift. A good job opened up for him; money that he 
had given up as lost when the banks failed began to be refunded . . . 
an invention he had worked at for years, a simple safety device for one 
of the machines in his trade, had been perfected and sold to a large 
industrial concern; night had gradually turned into day. 

It had taken some time, of course, for him to pay up his debts, to 
restore to his home the little comforts his family had known before. 
But it had all been accomplished, and the coming Christmas would be 
one without a shadow or a care. .. . 


But Henry Jones forgot something, as he had risen out of the depths 
into the light of a new day. He forgot how many companions he had 
had in his misery — and how many had not so quickly been favored by 
Providence as he. He forgot how many still went about in shabby 
clothes, and with hungry bodies, and anxious eyes. . . . 

He forgot all this. . . . The St. Vincent de Paul Society made an 
appeal for funds to make it possible for them to take care of all the 
needy on their rolls. Henry Jones had nothing to give. . . . 

The Holy Name Society conceived the grand idea of preparing 
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baskets and providing toys and gifts for all the poor children of the 
parish. Henry Jones had nothing to give. 

The Christian Mothers were going to have a Christmas party in 
the school hall, for the benefit of the orphans’ and free hospital funds; 
they asked people to bring things to be raffled or to donate to the cause. 
Henry Jones had nothing to give. 

Henry Jones had felt himself singularly blessed to receive — in his 


time of need. . . . He did not know that it was far more blessed, 
when possible and easy for him, to give than to receive! 
2 


James Smith had been a good enough sort of Catholic man. But 
during the boom days of the middle twenties, he had struck a “snag.” 
His business, his social contacts, his circle of acquaintances had blos- 
somed out like some weedy rapid growth — and in the midst of it all he 
struck the “snag” of “liquor-craze.” 

Those were prohibition days, and therefore days when the well- 
to-do man gloried in his “liquor.” Pre-prohibition liquor, smuggled 
Canadian liquor, laboratory-tested moonshine liquor —in those days 
the man of the world built his life around these things as household 
gods, and it took a strong man and a courageous one to stand straight 
while so many swayed. James Smith had neither the courage nor the 
strength to do so. His own cellar was kept stocked — it was his pride 
and joy. He knew the “classiest blind-pigs” in the city, and any num- 
ber of those sleek, good-natured, secretive gentlemen who could provide 
you on a day’s notice with whatever your cellar lacked. 

James Smith went down under his swiftly developed liquor-craze. 
He got drunk in his own cellar. He got drunk in “protected” night- 
clubs. He got drunk in the homes of his friends. He disgraced his 
family. He disgraced his children. He disgraced his religion. He 
made pledges and broke them. He wept and babbled, in his sober 
moments, about this weakness that was destroying him. But he kept on 
going down. 

Then came the blow. Partly from his own neglect, partly because 
of the general collapse, his business folded up. His income dwindled 
away. Debts piled up on him. He saw his family descend from a com- 
fortable way of living to a point where not even the necessities were 
all supplied. 


The pinch of depression smothered the liquor craze in him, as a 
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wind might extinguish a flame. He had no money to re-stock his 
empty cellar, or to admit him to the night-clubs or false-front bars. 
He could not “sponge” on his friends, they were stricken like himself. 
James Smith stopped drinking. He began to work; he took a pledge and 
kept it; be became a man. 

His wife and children thanked God for the depression. . . . They 
did not mind their privations. . . . They had a happy home once 
more... . 

Then the depression lifted. James Smith’s business came back. 
Slowly he rebuilt his lost fortunes. He felt strong and free and capable. 
He rejoiced in his family and his home. He was so busy and so happy 
being busy that he had not time to give to liquor and its demands. 

But finally he reached the point where leisure and comfort were 
possible once more. His old friends came back, billowed on the tide of 
returning prosperity. His old tastes returned, with the opportunities 
that made their fulfillment possible. 

He forgot, or was not man enough to remember what had caused 
his downfall. He lost the force of the lesson Providence had sent him. 
He forgot his disgrace, his sorrow, his resolutions. 

So one day, the word went around again, saddest of all com- 
mentaries on human nature: 

“James Smith is drunk again.” 

3. 


Letter from Mrs. John Pettibone, of St. George’s parish, to Miss 
Mayme Harkins: 


Dear Mayme: 

Well, it’s Christmas time again, and high time that I write my 
annual letter to you. I’m still waiting for that visit you promised to 
pay me; I never thought when we were at school together that it 
would be more than 15 years before we would see one another after 
graduation. Jump on a train some day and make it bring you here. I’m 
longing to see you and talk to you. 

Things are picking up here — John told me the other day that his 
business had the best year since 1929. It’s about time, I tell you we 
did some worrying during these past five years. For a while we were 
afraid we’d have to move from our big house here on the drive to an 


apartment or a bungalow. But we hung on and now everything is rosy 
again. 
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I’m having a Christmas party here at the house tomorrow evening 
for the benefit of our parish. I would have liked to escape it, but could 
not do so gracefully. Our pastor asked me and I couldn’t refuse. He is 
an awful pest. All he talks about in Church and outside is money, 
money. He’ll drive us all away from the Church before he knows it. 
I guess he’s getting old. They ought to put a young man here — a man 
who could give the people the kind of sermons that the class of people 
who live here deserve. This everlasting talk about money gets on peo- 
ple’s nerves, especially when they are just trying to get back all they lost 
during the depression. John says: “Believe me, I’m going to be tight 
with my money for a while and not get caught like the last time.” That’s 
how we all feel. 


Well, dear, take care of yourself and don’t forget that trip. A merry 
Christmas to you and all the girls. 





With love, 
JANE. 
Letter from the Rev. Matthew Foley, pastor of St. George’s parish, 
to his bishop: 
Your Excellency, my dear Bishop: 


I am sorry to be compelled to write this letter and to add perhaps 
one more worry to the many that are already yours. But the circum- 
stances make it imperative for me to do so. I am afraid the time has 
come for me to resign my parish. 

You know the extent of the debt we are trying to carry. Most of 
that, of course, is on the school we built 15 years ago, and which 
since then, Deo Gratias, has given our people a chance to have their 
children educated in a Catholic way to save them from that destruc- 
tive secularism that is causing so many of our young people to lose 
their faith. Every time I enter the school to give instructions, I thank 
God in my heart that we built it, even though it has laid a heavy bur- 
den on both priest and people. 

But there are other things weighing on us now. During the depres- 
sion we pared our expenditures down to the minimum. We neglected 
ordinary repairs, tried to do without things in church and hall and 
school that would be deemed necessary in ordinary times, borrowed 
money to keep up our interest payments. We did this in order to be 
able to throw all our energy into the task of providing for our poor. 
The only appeals I made to the people during those years was for 
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charity, that they would help us provide for our poor. And I am thank- 
ful that we did not have to refuse help to a single family whose need 
became known to us. 

But now, I think, the depression is beginning to lift. Our relief 
rolls are cut to one-fourth of what they were. And so during the past 
few months I have been trying to catch up on the other things. We 
must begin to pay our interest without borrowing. The roof of the 
church is leaking and needs general repairs. All the plumbing in the 
school needs going over, and an addition is necessary if we are to care 
for all our children. These things and many other minor ones need im- 
mediate attention. 

But I, apparently, am not the one who can accomplish it all. My 
people are good, but they seem so indifferent to our predicament. Per- 
haps my methods or my personality are distasteful to them; perhaps 
when I have worried myself sick over the bills coming in and the ob- 
ligations at hand, I don’t know how to express myself properly and 
gain their support. I think that perhaps, if a younger man than I were 
sent here, he would be able to win the people and carry the parish 
through its own little depression. God grant that it may be so, for I 
love this place where I have labored for 20 years, and every soul within 
its boundaries. 

For these reasons, I place my resignation in your hands, my dear 
bishop. You may send me to any small place in the diocese. What a joy 


it would be to labor for souls without having to worry about all these 
miserable temporal affairs. 


Devotedly and Obediently Yours, 
MATTHEW FOLEY. 


The Golden Legend on This feast of Nativity of our Lord 
Christmas (1275 a. d.) is one of the greatest feasts of all the 

year, and for to tell all the miracles 
that our Lord hath showed, it should contain a whole book; 
but at this time I shall leave and pass over save one thing that 
I have heard once preached of a worshipful doctor, that what 
person being in clean life desire on this day a boon of God, as 
far as it is rightful and good for him, our Lord at the rever- 
ence of this blessed high feast of his Nativity will grant it to 
him. Then let us always make us in clean life at this feast that 


we may so please him, and after this short life we may come 
unto his bliss. Amen. 
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THE STAR 


D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


a . . . . The hour had come when I must make my decision. 


All my future hung upon it. All my life was in the balance... . 

. I looked out of the window of my cell. I saw children playing 
in the street. . . . I saw men and women hurrying along, free 
to go where they pleased. . . . I saw their houses, each one a 
castle, each one a fortress, each one a home. 

I saw all this and I thought of my friend. The man who committed 
the crime for which I had been convicted. . . . He had a home and 
I had none. He had a family, and I had only myself to look after. He 
had not tried to pin his crime on me, but had readily agreed when the 
evidence pointed at me and I was silent and took the blame. I tried not 
to think too much of him, safe and secure in his home, while I wrestled 
with my problem. Maybe you’d call him a coward, to let his friend go 
to prison in his stead. Maybe he was. But I had to decide before the 
morrow whether I would establish my innocence and put the guilty man 
here in my stead. That was the last day for motions for a new trial, at 
which I could easily prove my innocence by revealing the real criminal. 
If I could hurdle that day, I knew I would never speak. . . 

Night came. . . . I was still at the window. I looked out and saw 
that there was one single star shining down. . . . Then I remembered 
there was a story of star that I had often been told. Yes, it was the star 
of Bethlehem and it shone over a stable when Christ was born... . A 
stable! . . . And God chose it, to save His friends. . . . Here I was, 
with a chance to do the same. . . . I was only a tramp. . . . I had 
none dependent on me. . . . I couldn’t get much happiness out of life, 
even if I were free. . . . He chose a stable to save His friends. . . . 
I could choose this — this place — to live and die in for a friend. . . . 
So I decided. 

Gentlemen, this is my confes- 
sion. I understand that the author- 
ities like to have a written confes- 
sion. I understand that the author- 
Here’s mine. . . . When you read 
this, you’ll know I died in prison 
as I had lived there—for my 
friend. I did it because He of the 
Star did it — and He was God.... 
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SUMMONED ATgNOON 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


CHERUBIN MEROLLA, (1910-1930) 
Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 





HAT we have seen so far of Cherubin Merolla’s life seems like a 
W beautiful summer scene. It has all the brightness of sunshine in 
that almost evident presence of God and familiarity with the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints; it has all the freshness of gentle breezes in his 
own affectionate nature; it has all the beauty of flower and fruit in his 
beautiful thoughts, his high ideals and generous, pure, kindly deeds. 
These early years of his, indeed, can well be set beside the years of the 
Little Flower, whom he admired and loved so much. 


But as on a summer’s day, the clouds may suddenly gather, and 
darken the earth, turn the beauty of field and flower into a sickly vision, 
and bring to all hearts a feeling of dread, so pain and suffering and 
doubt and heartbreak, and clouded faith, — even a sort of abandonment 
by God, settled upon the saintly and gifted youth. But as after a storm, 
when the clouds pass and the rage of wind and thunder has ceased, all 
nature seems purer and more beautiful and the sun seems gentler and 
more golden, so Cherubin’s last hours slip away with the light, one 
might say, of the gates of heaven ajar. 

It was in August, 1925, — Cherubin was 15 years old, — that he ex- 
perienced a slight spitting of blood. It was slight; he was not much 
disturbed over it; the doctors said it was just a little blood vessel in his 
throat that had been ruptured. It passed from his mind nor did it cause 
him physical discomfort for some time, and in his diary for the months 
to come we find the same entries shot through with that clear faith and 
warm love and romantic poetry that makes him up till this time appear 
like a chosen child of grace. 

But on August 25, 1926, we read: “It is a feast day. The bells told 
me it this morning as they carilloned with unwonted joy; my mother’s 
kiss, as she gently awakened me, told me of it; the bees and the flowers 
and the swallows told me of it . . . the songs of the villagers, dressed 
in their Sunday clothes, now far off, now near, told me of it. . . . 
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“The bells clang, clang, clang festively. It is the day of the Lord. 
I, too, go to Mass. 

“Introibo ad altare Dei. . . . I approach even to the altar of God. 
The Mass begins. On the altar two candles agonize tremblingly before 
a statue of Jesus; a vigil lamp sparkles and dies. 

“I think that perhaps my life will go out, too, just like this lamp, 
little by little, in the shadow of mystery, before having even begun to 
enjoy the smile of life. 

“I pray also. I pray with love and fervor in a sort of transport. ... 
I pray for my life. I pray for my death. . . . Life, death! Will these 
be vain names? When at last the shades of evening fall slowly and the 
melancholy sound of the bells announces that the hour of prayer ap- 
proaches, I think anew of the things I prayed for in the morning. 

Here we have, as out of a clear sky, the first presentiment: “I think 
that perhaps my life will go out like this lamp, little by little . . . before 
having even begun to enjoy the smile of life.” 

Was it Our Lord who spoke to him as he prayed “with love and 
fervor, in a sort of transport?” Or did he really already feel the symp- 
toms of his disease? One thing we know, the boy Cherubin had a secret 
of his own. It was like a seed of bitterness in his heart, that ever and 
again, despite himself, flowered in sadness on his face. This was the 
stubbornness and indifference of his father to things spiritual. Theoret- 
ically and practically he held to his non-religiousness, despite the ex- 
ample and prayers of his wife, despite the prayers of his two children, 
Cherubin and Adrienne. 

As soon as Cherubin was old enough to understand, he saw that God 
had no place in the heart of his father. It was in that year, 1925 prob- 
ably, that he heroically offered to God the sacrifice of his life to obtain 
for this soul so dear to him the grace to come back to the consolations 
and practice of his Christian faith. ‘ 

On September 1, 1925, Chreubin writes: “There is always in my 
heart the fluctuation between uncertainty and hope which fills my days 
with continual anxiety. Sometimes papa makes me hope — sometimes 
not; but I still hope and pray with fervor. I do not deserve, I am not 
worthy to be heard by Our Lord, but His mercy and goodness are 
greater than anything I can imagine.” 

Often when speaking to his spiritual director, with surprising serenity, 
he would say: “Father, every day I lose more and more the confidence 
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that I shall live long. . . . I feel that the Lord has devoted me to 
sacrifice. . . . I adore His Will. . . . May He aid me to accomplish it 
perfectly. I abandon myself to His Providence. I wish to be ready 
for any event, and I hope that with the divine help, I will not shrink 
from the sacrifice.” 

This would seem to be the only satisfactory explanation of the terri- 
ble suffering in body and soul, which shortly after began to fall upon 
the boy. . 

In 1926 Cherubin was already under doctor’s care. The doctor was 
most hopeful; his family and friends tried to make light of it. They 
tried to get him to give up his schooling. Passionate scholar that he 
was, he was loath to obey. In January, 1927, he seemed to be better and 
immediately went back to school again. But it was becoming evident 
that, despite the fight he was putting up, the dread malady was taking 
its toll, physically and morally. In July, 1927, the doctor finally declared 
his illness to be tuberculosis of the lungs. It was a heavy blow to the 
boy who had such glorious dreams for the future, such high ideals of a 
missionary life. ; 

“My very dear Father,” he wrote to his spiritual director, “your 
poor child is about to enter upon his Way of the Cross, but with faith 
and courage; I plunge my eyes into the darkness ahead and can see only 
a distant glimmer. Help me not to lose sight of it, — you who have 
never forsaken me... . 

“The one (among the doctors) who always seems to me most frank 
and sure is Dr. Moscati, a holy man who is more concerned about the 
immortal soul than the perishable body. He has not hidden from me 
the alarming gravity of my malady and he has done well. The truth be- 
fore all —thus at least one knows what one is about. 

“And so, dear Father, before reaching the sublime height which I 
saw in my sweetest dreams, I must begin the descent and quickly! 

“Don’t abandon me . . . write me the beautiful and encouraging 
things you know so well to say. Help me repeat my ‘Fiat,’ — help me 
to be a not too unworthy disciple of the Master.” - 

Depths of sadness lurk in these words and yet a truly Christian 
serenity. His spirit is still better revealed in a letter, written about this 
time to a friend, who was afflicted. 

“You suffer,” he writes to him. “Well! you ought to be happy to 
suffer. If you only knew how beautiful suffering is! What a secret 
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treasure suffering is! I suffer myself, because this long while I do not 
suffer more. I would wish to suffer in order to live. Life is not really in 
joy, but in suffering. He who suffers, lives ; he who enjoys himself, fools 
himself into thinking he lives. 

“He who at the moment of death can say: ‘I have suffered much, — 
I have suffered this, I have suffered that,’ — he will feel in that moment 
the happiness of having lived. 

“These words fnay seem strange to you. But they are axioms that I 
myself have discovered in the experience of my life, so miserable that 
there is only one symbol for it — tears.” 


Long ago he had written: “Suffering has told me the truth.” But 
this suffering was the suffering of a victim and he did not suspect how 
deeply he was to enter into the mystery of the Cross. 

In September, 1927, the doctors decided he ought to be put in the 
Sanatorium at Sortenna. Three years of agony lay before him. 

It was a fairly crushing blow for the affectionate boy to be separated 
from his parents and home — even though he could put on a smiling 
front and console his father and mother. 

The long, endless days in bed proved to be a severe trial for the boy 
who had been so active, so studious. Pleurisy and fever, treatments and 
operations, kept him in almost constant pain. But worst of all were the 
sufferings of soul he had to endure. 

He was as innocent as a child; he had never set foot in a theatre or 
movie; had never been intimate with anyone except his family ; had had 
no companions except his schoolmates and teachers. He had been 
guarded against the world. Here he was thrown in with fellow-sufferers 
who were entirely worldly — whose talk and conduct at times was most 
unbecoming. It made him write to his spiritual director: 


“The surroundings in which I am are unbearable: they are repug- 
nant, they frighten me. My eyes are condemned to see things that I 
did not think possible and everything saddens me. And to think that 
there are so many, condemned to death like myself and much nearer the 
end than I am, who fool themselves, who seek to distract themselves by 
flattering the most ignoble passions.” They vented their sarcasm and 
laughter upon him. 

It made him write to his director: “Oh Father, how hard is the trial 
to which the Lord has willed to subject me! I repeat the plaint of Jesus: 
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‘Father, if it be possible.’ But, thanks to Our Lord, till now I have 
always been able to add: ‘Yet not my will but Thine be done.’ ” 


His disease had undermined his whole system and characteristically 
affected his sensibility and character so that despite all his efforts to 
react and establish his poise of personality, it took him long to succeed. 


MISSIONARY ABED 


That he had rot by any means lost sight of his former ideals is 
evident from the work he did during the intervals when he was well 
enough to be up. In 1928 he wrote a story of the Chinese missions which 
he called “The Transparent Novellette’— which was later published. 
It was written between spells of alarming fevers and “red poppies” as 
he called his hemorrhages. In 1929 he finished a second missionary en- 
deavor — his “Missionary Tale’—the scene of which is also laid in 
China. He was in correspondence during this time with Father Rinaldo 
Pavese of the Foreign Missionary Society of Milan, then working in 
Oceania, on the British Solomon Islands. In fact, in a letter to a friend 
he says: “You know, I have made the resolution not to waste a moment 
of time.” 


All these months, too, he was spending as much time as the sana- 
torium regime permits, reading philosophy, history, poetry, text-books— 
no novels — such was his mental food. Unfortunately among these 
books were such authors as Benedetto Croce, Leopardi, Rousseau. Here 
we have perhaps, the partial explanation of the really dreadful and piti- 
ful suffering that came upon him in the form of despair and doubts 
about his faith — nay about God’s existence and providence. It was an 
indescribable torment for him as he remembered his former state; all 
the foundations of his life seemed to him to be crumbling under him. 

“A good soldier,” he says in a letter to his best friend, “is able be- 
tween attacks to think of his friends and absent loved ones without los- 
ing either his poise or courage; and without thinking of it, he is a hero. 

“I am not of this calibre. Why? It is simple. I am not a good 
soldier ; I’m a coward.” And he goes on to describe his condition with 
psychological analysis that is surprising in an 18-year-old lad. No won- 
der the doctor in charge of the sanatorium said of him: “At the age of 
18 he had the maturity of 40 years.” 


He even resolved to build up his whole spiritual life anew and be- 
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gan with the Catechism, lives of the saints, the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, especially the Imitation. 

“I have spent very sad days,” he writes. “If you only knew what 
melancholy, what despair seizes me! Without the consolation of faith, 
everything takes on big proportions and the least suffering even seems 
terrible. For the moment, there is a calm in my soul and 1 hope it an- 
nounces a sunny day.” 

Thus he passed from despair to trust, from excruciating doubt to 
clear faith, from darkness to light. Through it all he was submissive 
to his confessor. 

“So, don’t spare me reprimands when I deserve them,” he writes to 
his director, “and mark the foolishnesses which escape me in my letters. 
Aren’t you my father, and isn’t it to you that Jesus has confided my 
soul? Don’t make any compliments to me. . . . 

“Be always compassionate and pardon me if too often I prove not a 
son to console you but a source of bitterness and anxiety, and especially 
when you must see that I have been very bad, don’t leave me alone, 
please!” 

And in the midst of his own Passion he was able to write to friends 
who were in trouble and to console his father and mother. 

THE BREAK OF DAY 

As death approached the clouds of doubt and despair seemed to lift 
and the light of heaven — the heaven of his childhood — the heaven of 
his childhood — fell once more across his life. 

“T feel myself calmer than I have ever been; I no longer fear God; 
I feel Him near me; as a loving father full of tenderness, He caresses 
me and whispers: ‘Come, my child!’ Now I see clearer than ever that 
in my sufferings there was my God, just and holy, and that suffering 
was for me the only way of reaching love. And I gather all my life, 
that is escaping me, in one single aspiration and I say: ‘Thanks to You, 
O Lord! It is consummated!’ My last ‘Fiat’ is pronounced; my testa- 
ment is sealed with these words: ‘In peace, in the selfsame, I shall die 
and I shall rest.’ St. Bernard puts on my lips the admirable phrase that 
soothes my shattered heart: ‘I cannot fear His face since I have felt 
His love.’ 

“Jesus, my God, help me to suffer even to the end. Waiting for it, 
I say: ‘Fiat; Fiat!’ ” 

He foretold his death to the hour. How this knowledge came to him 
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is a mystery. He was perfectly resigned. He asked his mother, who 
was at his bedside to say for him the Office of the Blessed Virgin and 
to recite the Rosary. Then he spoke to those around him begging his 
mother and sister to be courageous, calm and serene nor to grieve for 
him, promising that “he would always be near them and come to their 
aid.” He went to confession once more, received Holy Communion and 
Extreme Unction, answering the prayers himself, with the calmness 
and piety with which as a boy he served at the altar. 


Frequently he would say: “I die happy and quiet; the Madonna 
assists me; I go to her.” 

These were his last words, as he passed away August 21, 1930. We 
cannot help recalling the words of his diary in a meditation on heaven. 

“What do You ask of me, O Lord? Love, goodness, sacrifice . . . 
three things always holy, always beautiful. 

“T sigh for You, I live only for You; my soul longs for You, I want 
to be happy forever. I know that the way that leads to heaven is hard. 
No matter. I will follow it. You will help me!” 


am he aa 


THE DIVORCE MILL 

England is slow. A news dispatch says that the favorite of 
the king was given a divorce in twenty-one minutes. Now we 
in the United States, have the case of the daughter of a former 
president who was given a divorce in twenty minutes, and 
shortly afterward the daughter of the ruling president got her 
divorce in fifteen minutes. Old England will have to wake up. 
But God in heaven, what are we coming to? How can we pre- 
serve the sanctity of the home, teach our children the truth of 
the indissolubility of marriage, when at breakfast in the morn- 
ing, after dinner at night, and with many editions throughout 
the day, the newspapers play up and exploit and almost glorify a 
woman, notorious for her indiscretions and now a double 
divorcee? 

Take this example in the newspapers reported by an inter- 
national news service: “With queenly dignity and composure the 
lovely lady from Baltimore testified for fourteen minutes in her 
uncontested divorce action.” Again, “She stood behind the 
panels of the traditional English jury box like a lovely por- 
trait. Her costume was rich in its simplicity, a chic woman 
with delicately chiseled features, she radiated a wealth of per- 
sonality.” Yet many of our Catholic families persist in having 
newspapers come into their homes and neglect to have Catholic 
papers there! — The Record. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mitier, C.Ss.R. 


Institution ? The first endeavor, therefore, of the State and all good citizens 
of “classes”? should be to put an end to war between the “classes,” and to arouse 
co-operation : ee : 
by “orders.” and cultivate a spirit of co-operation between “orders.” 
Consequently, the art of social action and government must be directed mainly 
to the re-establishment of “orders.” Society is still the victim of a 
What strained, unnatural condition; for it is based on “classes,” which 
ha ed are each intent upon their own exclusive interests, and hence each 
set against the other; with the result that they are ever readily in- 
clined to enmity and war. 
Labor, indeed, as Our Predecessor clearly showed in his Encyclical, is not a 
mere commodity, but is invested with the workman’s human dignity, entitled to 
consideration and respect; it cannot, then, be bought and sold as 
Why though it were a piece of merchandise. But still, as things go in 
— a" the modern world, supply and demand of labor on the labor market 
(as they call it) serves to range men in two parties, like two em- 
battled armies; and their struggles turn the very labor market into a field of 
combat, where these armies meet in bitter strife. It is most evident that some- 
thing must be done at once to check this frightful evil in its course; 
How to be for it is rushing all of human society to hopeless ruin. As for a 
ae perfect cure, however, that will never come unless this opposition 
of the “classes” cease, and there be set up well-knit members of the 
social body, namely, “orders,” in which men will have their place, not accord- 
ing to their function on the labor market, but according to the various contribu- 


tions which they make to social life at large. And this is natural: 


“Orders” for just as the formation of a city, town, or village is the natural 
Tired thing for those who live in one confined locality, so the formation 


of their own particular group or body is the natural thing for those 
engaged in one business or profession — whether it be economic or of any other 
kind. This is so plain, in fact, that such self-governing associations have come to 
be recognized generally as the natural, if not essential, features of civil society. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

In calling for a reform of the institution of “classes” —1.e., the accepted modern 
way of grouping men in society — what does Pius XI do? 

After a transition from the foregoing section, he does three things: first, shows 
what is to be reformed, namely, the present grouping of men in society on the 
basis of “classes”; secondly, shows why this grouping — this institution — is to be 
reformed, namely, because such a grouping divides men, instead of uniting them, 
and, if not reformed, will ruin all society; and thirdly, shows how it is to be 
reformed, namely, by uniting capital and labor in the “orders.” 

What does Pius XI do in the transition? 

He is going to speak in this section about the “orders”; and he begins by saying 
that the formation of the “orders” is of primary importance for the reform even 
of the State, of which he spoke in the foregoing section; for the reform of the 
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State will consist in its leaving “tasks and charges of less weighty import” to 
“minor groups” — such as, for instance, the “orders”; hence, the “first endeavor” 
must be for the formation of the “orders.” Three phrases or terms are noteworthy 
in the transition: first, “the State and all good citizens”; secondly, “the war be- 
tween the ‘classes’”; and thirdly, “the orders.” 

What about “the State and all good citizens”? 

“The State’ means here again not all society, but the government; and “all 
good citizens” must do their part for two reasons: first, because “tha State alone 
can never come to be the source of all salvation”; and secondly, because the 
“orders,” like cities, towns, and villages, are constituted and run not so much by 
the “State,” or the central government, as by the people — “all good citizens”’— 
who belong to them. 

But just what can “all good citizens” do for the formation of “orders”? 

Pius XI explains this in general towards the end of “The Fortieth Year,” 
speaking of “The Course to be Followed”; here it may be said that, regarding the 
“orders’—“all good citizens” can learn that their formation is not hopeless, not 
unnatural — and for the United States not even “un-American,” etc.; above all, 
they can cultivate and spread the idea that class war is not a necessary evil, but 
that there is a means—namely, the “orders”— for bringing capital and labor to 
work in harmony as nature intends them to do. 

What is this war between the “classes”? 

It is commonly called “labor trouble,” “labor struggles,” “class struggles,” or 
“class war”; and consists in discord, hatred, strife between capital and labor 
(which are the “classes”) over wages, hours of labor, working conditions, etc. 

Does the Pope demand the abolition of the “classes”? 

Not at all: he wants the abolition of “war between the ‘classes’”; to insure 
this, he urges the formation of the “orders,” which will prevent war by uniting 
capital and labor —the “classes.” 

What are the “orders”? 

The Pope describes them in detail later in this section, speaking of “how” the 
institution of “classes” is to be reformed; there he deals with the questions that 
naturally arise: what is their relation to the State— are they an artificial inven- 
tion of the Pope or are they natural — what is their relation to the labor unions, 
co-operatives, etc. Here it will be sufficient to say that they are, practically, the 
medieval guilds adapted to the modern capitalistic regime; which means that they 
are public self-governing, all-embracing associations of all the capitalists and all 
the laborers engaged in a certain industry, business or profession; differing from 
the guilds in this, that the craft guilds, for instance, united all the masters, journey- 
men, and apprentices of a certain trade in one guild; whereas the “orders” will 
unite all the capitalists and workingmen of one industry, business, or profession in 
one “order.” 

What are some other names for the “orders” ? 

They are called “modern guilds,” “vocational groups,” “occupational groups,” 
etc. The Pope, however, in the Latin, has not used the Latin term for the guilds 
(“corporationes”) to describe these modern associations, nor has he used any awk- 
ward phrase corresponding to “vocational groups” or “occupational groups”; he has 
simply given a new meaning to the old Latin word “ordo”; hence it seems proper 


to do the same in English, and simply give a new meaning to the old English word 
“order.” 
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' In showing “what” is to be reformed, what does Pius XI do? 

In brief, he describes the present way of grouping men in society — the institu- 
tion of “classes’—as a way of dividing instead of uniting men in society; and in 
particular, after a preliminary statement that the “orders” should be re-established, 
does two things: first, describes the present condition of society as “strained and 
unnatural”; and secondly, gives the reason for this, namely, because society is 
based on elements — the “classes,” or labor and capital — which, if left to them- 
selves, tend rather to separate than to unite. 

What is the “art of social action and government’? 

The word “art” as taken here means the ability to do something efficiently: 
“the art of social action” therefore means the ability of “all good citizens” to act 
efficiently for the common good; and “the art of social government” means the 
ability of rulers to govern efficiently. Note that the Pope does not say “the art of 
economic action” — which would mean the ability to produce wealth efficiently ; be- 
cause while the “orders” will help production and economic prosperity, their real 
and final objective is rather general peace and prosperity —the common good — 
than mere efficient production of wealth. 

How ts the institution of “classes” “strained and unnatural” ? 

If the comparison be permitted, economic life is like family life; capital and 
labor are necessary for the production of new wealth; husband and wife are ‘neces- 
sary for the family. But husband and wife need some institution to bring them 
together for the good of the family; this is the natural institution of indissoluble 
marriage: labor and capital need some institution to bind them together for the 
economic and social good of society; this is the natural institution of the “orders.” 
Thus the institution of “classes,” leaving labor and capital each to itself, and open- 
ing the way to class warfare, is like the institution of trial or companionate mar- 
riage, or easy divorce, which leave husband and wife each to themselves, and, as 
is evident, make family life “strained and unnatural,” opening the way to selfish- 
ness, quarrels, and separation. 

Showing “why” the institution of “classes” is to be reformed, what does Pius 
XI do? 

His reason is brief is that the institution of “classes”— the grouping of men in 
society on the basis of labor and capital — means to group them by dividing them, 
putting them at war with each other, and ruining all society. Treating this, he does 
three things: first, cites Leo XIII to show that labor is not a mere commodity — 
i.e., wages, hours and conditions of labor, etc.,—are not things to be bargained 
over like so much merchandise; secondly, shows that labor in the accepted way of 
doing things in modern economic society, is nevertheless treated as something to 
be bargained over and fought for by those who have it to give and those who wish 
to hire it; and thirdly, states that these labor struggles will lead all society to ruin 
unless immediate steps are taken to check them. Note that the Pope speaks of two 
ways of checking, or curing, or reforming labor struggles or class war: one, which 
he mentions at the end of this section, is an emergency measure, to be applied “at 
once”; it consists prqbably in government action such as the American N.R.A., 
etc.; the other, the “perfect cure,” is that of the “orders”— to be treated under the 
heading: how the institution of “classes” is to be reformed. 

How did Leo XIII show that labor is not a mere commodity? 

He did so in “Rerum Novarum,” n. 16: “Religion teaches the rich man and the 
employer that their work people are not their slaves; that they must respect in 
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every man his dignity as a man and as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be 
ashamed of, if we listen to right reason and to Christian philosophy, but is an 
honorable employment, enabling a man to sustain his life in an upright and credit- 
able way; and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make 
money by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical power.” 

What is the “labor market”? 

As taken here, it means that side of modern business which is taken up with 
bargaining over labor: i.e., with workingmen’s efforts for higher wages, better 
working conditions, etc, and the employer’s or capitalist’s efforts to pay wages as 
low as possible, to sacrifice as little money as possible on bettering labor conditions, 
etc. 

How is class warfare “rushing all of human society to hopeless ruin”? 

Because the workingmen, if victims of this warfare, will have less and less of 
the good things of this world, and so come to ruin; but in turn, they will rise 
against the capitalists and against all existing order (as they have done in some 
countries) and so bring “all society to hopeless ruin’— unless some reform be 
applied. 

Does the Pope mean that absolutely nothing has been done to check class war- 
fare? 

No; he himself refers in the beginning of this Part Five to “the fair begin- 
nings made by Leo XIII”; speaking here of “hopeless ruin” he is only indicating 
' what any reasonable man admits to be the logical outcome of class war, if it go 
on without any check or reform whatsoever. 

But has not the United States achieved considerable prosperity without the 
“orders”? 

Statistics show that American prosperity has been and is pretty one-sided in 
favor of capital; for the workingman, there certainly has not been continued pros- 
perity and security; the greatest promise of prosperity to him, in fact, has come 
under the N.R.A., which was a move towards the “orders.” 

Showing “how” the institution of “classes” is to be reformed, what does Pius 
XI do? 

In brief, he calls for the formation of “orders”; and in detail does six things: 
first, indicates briefly two main points on which they differ from the “classes” ; 
secondly, shows how natural they are; thirdly, shows how they unite instead of 
dividing society in general; fourthly, shows how they even unite capital and labor 
within the “order”; fifthly, indicates how they may be run; and sixthly, describes 
their relation to the unions, chambers of commerce, co-operatives, etc. Note that 
this reform of uniting the “classes” in “orders,” is the direct opposite of Com- 
munism which seeks to promote the war of the “classes.” 

What are the “main points on which they differ from the ‘classes’”? 

There are two: first, the “orders” are members of the “social body,” but the 
“classes” are not; secondly, men belong to one or the other of the “classes” by the 
fact of their being either capitalists or laborers, no matter what business they are 
in; while men belong to one of the many “orders” by engaging in a certain busi- 
ness —i.e., making a certain “contribution to society’— no matter whether they are 
capitalists or laborers. 

How are the “orders” “members of the social body,’ while the “classes” are 
not’? 

A member of any body is a living part of it (like the hand, a member of the 
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‘human body), that has a function altogether proper to itself, which it exercises 
naturally in harmony with the other members and which serves as a contribution to 
the general good of the body. The “orders”—e.g., the farming, mining, manufactur- 
ing, or transportation industries, the banking or insurance businesses, or the medi- 
cal, legal and teaching professions — have each their proper function of farming, 
mining, etc., which are naturally exercised in harmony with each other, and by 
which each group or “order” makes a certain definite contribution to the common 
good of society. The “classes,” on the other hand, have no definite function of 
their own (for their law is “rugged individualism”), and certainly do not work in 
harmony with each other, and, if left to themselves, contribute nothing to soviety 
except discord and class war. 

Does the fact that the “orders” are to be “members of the social body’ mean 
that they are to be departments of the State or of the central government? 

Not at all; they are not to be like the army and navy (which in a way are 
departments of the central government) but like cities, towns, villages, and 
families, which are true members of society without being departments of the 
State. Note that the “orders” are not the only members of society; they are to 
take their place with the cities, etc., which are the other members. 

Will the “orders” have any part in the national legislature and government? 

The Pope does not mention this, but it seems natural that just as the cities, 
etc., are represented in Congress on a geographical basis according to Congres- 
sional Districts, so the “orders” should be represented on an industrial, business, 
or professional basis. 

Is there any special name for the system or institution of “orders,” as the 
accepted way of grouping men in society? 

Yes: one rather pedantic but fairly common term is “vertical integration of 
society”; this is used in opposition to “horizontal integration of society,” which 
describes the institution of “classes”; another term is “corporate state” or “corpora- 
tive state,” but this is misleading for two reasons: 1) it is not really the State 
(i.e., the government) which is corporative, but the whole country; and 2) this 
term “corporate state” has come to be the accepted description of one form of 
adaptation of the idea—that existent in Italy — which differs from the natural 
institution of the “orders” in somewhat the same way as the Italian language 
differs from the natural institution of human speech. Other terms are the “guild 
system” or “the guild order”; but since the Pope avoids using the Latin term for 
“guild,” it would seem to be more in harmony with his thought to avoid it also in 
English. Hence the best term for the system of the “orders” seems to be “cor- 
porate system” or “corporative system”; the word “corporate” or “corporative” 
being used not as related to modern corporations, nor to modern co-operatives, 
but as related to the word “corporal”—i.e., “bodily”— since the Pope describes the 
“orders” as members of the “social body’— in Latin, “membra socialis corporis.” 

Is the “corporate system” a practical thing; is it existent today anywhere in 
the world? 

It is the accepted system in Italy, Austria, and Portugal; and there are indica- 
tions that before very long it will be the accepted system in Spain, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and even France. Note that the charge of “tyranny” often 
made in the United States against the governments of countries having the cor- 
porate system is usually much exaggerated, and is probably due in large part to 
Soviet propaganda. 

Is the “corporate system” un-American? 
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Not at all; the N.R.A., which the vast majority, at least, of American busi- 
ness men and workers received with open arms, was a move towards the corporate 
system ; besides, in another field, there is the very American institution of organized 
baseball, which strikingly presents many of the features of an “order”— employers 
and employees working together under the same rules and regulations, and having 
their own court of final appeal. 

How did the N.R.A. fall short of the true corporate system? 

It was true to the corporate system insofar as it laid down rules of competition, 
etc., by means of the “codes,” which gave the various businesses concerned a func- 
tion of their own and a harmony among themselves which served as a definite con- 
tribution to the general prosperity of the country: but it fell short in this that 
1) the workingmen were hardly represented at all in the various businesses under 
the codes; and 2) there was no provision for agriculture, for the professions, or 
for other forms of business. 

Have the American Bishops spoken of the formation of the corporate system 
in the United States? 

In the “Bishop’s Pastoral Letter” issued in 1920 they state: “ . . . in the later 
Middle Ages, the prevailing economic system was such that the workers were grad- 
ually obtaining a larger share in the ownership of the lands on which, and the 
tools with which, they labored. Though the economic arrangements of that time 
cannot be restored, the underlying principle is of permanent application, and is the 
only one that will give stability to industrial society. It should be applied to our 
present system as rapidly as conditions will permit.” 

Showing how “natural” the “orders” are, what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, states that it is just as natural for those engaged in the 
same business to form “orders,” as it is for those living close together in the same 
locality to form cities, towns, or villages; secondly, specifies that by “natural” he 
means here that cities and “orders” are either essential to civil society —as are 
arms or hands to man; or at least natural to civil society — as clothes are to man. 

Are the “orders,” then, something artificial just devised by the Pope? 

No; the Pope did not devise them, he only describes what is the objectively 
natural way of grouping men in modern society. And the “orders” are this natural 
way of grouping men in modern society — both as regards capital and labor within 
any one “order,” and as regards grouping men in the various “orders.” As regards 
grouping capital and labor in any one “order,” it has already been said that this 
may be compared to the natural institution of marriage; for the “order” unites 
capital and labor for the success and prosperity of economic production or pro- 
fessional service, just as marriage unites husband and wife for success and pros- 
perity in family life. As regards grouping men in the various “orders,” this is 
only supplying a structure, a housing, a protection for the various groups of men 
as they exist in the world of fact today; for naturally today men think of them- 
selves and live and act, in their particular industry, business or profession — as 
the miners, the farmers, the bankers, the doctors, etc. 

What does the Pope by “one business or profession— whether it be economic 
or of any other kind”? 

As has already been said, the “economic” are, for instance, the “orders” of 
farming, mining, manufacturing, and transportation; also insurance and banking; 


“other kinds” are the “orders” of the medical, legal, teaching, and liberal pro- 
fessions. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





FIRST AID IN DANGER 


Andre Marie Ampere, the great French scientist who died in 1836, 
was living with his friend Frederick Ozanam in Paris when the city 
was visited with a plague. 

Ampere, who was a fervent Catholic, had a great fear of dying 
without having a priest at his bedside, so he made this compact with 
Ozanam, who slept in an adjoining room: 

“If I am taken ill suddenly during the night,” he said, “I will rap on 
the wall between us. Then, without waiting for further orders, you 
will get up immediately and go or send for. my Confessor. When that 
is taken care of, you may see about getting a doctor.” 

Catholics who find themselves suddenly in danger, might well fol- 
low the same procedure. 


UNSELFISHNESS 


One day as the Continental Congress was meeting during the Rev- 
olutionary War, a letter arrived from General Washington. It asked 
permission of Congress to bombard Boston, which was occupied by 
the British. 

Silence followed the reading of the letter. Every member of Con- 
gress knew that the presiding officer, John Hancock, owned a great 
deal of property in Boston which would almost certainly be destroyed 
by a bombardment. Hancock was rich and influential. How would he 
regard such a request? The members of Congress looked questioningly 
at one another. 

John Hancock quickly set their minds at rest. Asking another Con- 
gressman to take the chair, he arose and said: 

“Tt is true, sir, nearly all my property in the world is in houses 
and other real estate in the town of Boston; but if the expulsion of 
the British army from it and the liberties of our country require their 
being burnt to ashes, issue the order for that purpose immediately.” 

As it happened, he was not required to make such a sacrifice. Un- 
der the threat of Washington’s guns and fortifications on Dorchester 
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Heights, the British withdrew from Boston and sailed away to Halifax. 
Washington’s troops entered Boston in triumph. 
But would our modern “patriots” make the same offer? 
— The Young Catholic Messenger. 


FRUITS OF MASS 


A non-Catholic recently wrote the following lines to a Catholic, as 
quoted in the Sunday Visitor: 


“As you doubtless know, I have been a more or less regular at- 
tendant at Mass for more than two years. As a result, I am living a 
better life than I have ever lived since my boyhood days. I have for 
more than a year been able to suppress the animal that has always been 
a large part of me, and for the first time in my life I can say I think 
clean thoughts. For all of this I thank the Lord and the Catholic 
Church. 

“It is hard for me to explain just how much it means to be privileged 
to attend divine services in the church on the hill. During my years 
spent piloting steam-boats on the Father of Waters there were nights 
when I stood alone in the pilot house with my hands on the wheel, and 
my mind a million miles away. Then I felt the presence of God, in 
the stars above me, in the waters beneath me, along the timber-covered 
islands and shore line. He was everywhere. 

“T feel that way when I enter St. Peter’s Catholic Church. To me 
the priest is not just a man clothed in robes saying Mass. He is an 
unreal personage representing God... . ” 


COURAGE 


It takes little to cow an unruly mob, but that does not diminish the 
credit to the man who can courageously face its anger and its threats. 

Not long ago, notes the Ave Maria, a crowd of about two hundred 
people crowded around a southern jail in which was confined a negro 
awaiting trial. They had determined on a lynching. 

The constable met them at the door, and stood calmly before them 
with a revolver in his hand. 

“You are my neighbors and friends,” he said, “but I’ll shoot the 
first man that tries to get in here. I have six shots. I’ll probably get four 
of you before you down me.” 

The negro was left in the hands of the law. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


” 


“If only I had a lot of money. . . . 


Listen, friend, Christmas is coming. It will show you how the Son 
of God chose to appear and to live in the world. Do you not see the 
stable out on the bleak hillside? — that is to be His first home. Do 
you not see the manger, into which the wild, hunted animals creep 
for a little rest? — that will be his first bed. Say not — “if only I had 
a lot of money,” say rather — “how good it is to live detached from 
all things as my Saviour taught me to live.” 


“If only I had a lot of friends. . . .” 


Listen, child, the bells are ringing for Christmas. That’s the birth- 
day of your Redeemer. He deserved friendship and love from the 
greatest and noblest and best. But see how He is driven away even 
from the public inns, where He asked not for friendship but only for 
shelter from the cold. See His companions. An ox, an ass, a few 
shepherds, a mother, a foster-father. Say not — “if only I had a lot 
of friends,” say rather, “Thanks to the Infant Saviour that when 
all earthly friends have forsaken me, He in His loneliness will still 
be my friend.” 


”? 


“If only I didn’t have to work and slave. . . . 


Listen, thou wearied one, this is Christmas. Can you not under- 
stand the blessing the Christ-Child brings for your toil? If He will 
work as a carpenter, and toil as a Saviour, and spend His days in 
preaching and His nights in healing, is toil not blessed in His sight? 
Can you ask for the privilege of idleness from the Son of toil? Say 
not — “if only I did not have to work and slave,” say rather, “Thanks 
be to Christ and Christmas, my toiling is not in vain.” 


If only this—if only that! All those poor human “ifs” of our 
lives are swept away by the coming of Christ on Christmas. His life 
explains our lives, with all their struggles and heartaches and hard- 
ships, if only we accept Him and His love. 
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COMMUNIST COLUMNISTS 


“Baiting the secular Press” of America is a form of amusement that 
can be overdone. Not because the Press is rapidly advancing toward 
perfection, but because most people know now that they should not 
expect too much from their daily papers in the way of accuracy in 
news-reporting, or fairness in dealing with both sides of a question 
when the editors are interested in one side only, or a serious effort to 
get all the facts when a part of them leaves a decidedly wrong im- 
pression. People take their daily newspapers to read their favorite 
comics (not too comic), to learn about the latest methods of reducing 
and doing up the hair, and to find out what is happening to stocks they 
purchased last year. 

But once in a while even one’s normal attitude of sangfroid receives 
a severe jolt. For example, any half-informed person who read a 
column written by a certain Howard Vincent O’Brien (that’s the name) 
in a Chicago paper on the Spanish Civil War last month, must have 
felt as this writer — like “tearing his hair.” 

In the sickly maudlin fashion that only a columnist can affect and 
get paid for, the writer throws the enormous weight of his approval to 
the communistic faction in Spain by describing what happens when a 
child is struck by a bomb. Children have been struck by bombs, dropped 
by the insurgents in Madrid. That’s enough for Mr. O’Brien. He once 
saw a child struck by a bomb. He asks for no more information — he 
needs no more investigation — that proves the whole case, the Com- 
munists are right and the insurgents are wrong. 


He has no interest, it seems, in the wholesale hatchet murder of 
priests, in the shooting down (mostly in the back) of aged prelates and 
monks, in the rape and butchering of nuns, not by one or twos, but 
in whole groups. The Communists have done these things. Perhaps 
Mr. O’Brien hasn’t heard about it. But even if he did, the death of a 
child outweighs them all. 

Also Mr. O’Brien probably heard nothing about the notes dropped 
over Madrid, warning the inhabitants, imploring the Communist mur- 
derers to submit that murder might cease, telling the people to retire to 
certain sections of the city that would not be bombed. It doesn’t matter. 
A child died — the argument is ended. 


“T am a sissy,” says Mr. O’Brien. “I am a softy. I lack the manly 
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vigor that enables one to view the killing of children placidly and to 
justify it.” No, Mr. O’Brien, not a sissy, not a softy; just, (if you in- 
sist on colloquialisms) a sap. 


ADOLESCENT TOXEMIA 


In the old days, jesters belonged to a distinct profession. A dunce’s 
cap was placed on their heads, a fool’s motley garment thrown about 
them, a staff with bells on it placed in their hands, and then they were 
supposed to jest and joke to their heart’s content. 

Nowadays, some who should have the jester’s robe and cap and 
staff, wear instead an academic cap and gown. They hold degrees from 
great institutions of learning. They discourse mightily about things, 
but the result no professional jester could surpass. 

The other day a doctor was called in to Police Headquarters in 
Kansas City to examine a 15 year old hold-up suspect. He asked ques- 
tions of the youth, hemmed and hawed, and then delivered himself of 
this oracular diagnosis: 

“You are suffering from adolescent toxemia.” In answer to the 
oh’s and ah’s of his colleagues, the great doctor continued: “I mean 
by that there is an overflow of glandular secretions into the body 
for which not suitable compensation has been established and which, 
therefore, affects the emotional behaviour.” 

Pressed for still further elucidation, the doctor waxed oe 
even as jesters used to do: 

“It is the real American tragedy. Note that the boy lived in 
Memphis, Tennessee. There is something strange about this part of 
the country which has seen the rise of so many notorious criminals. 
In the early days there were the James boys, the Daltons and others. 
In recent years there have been the Dillinger and the Floyd gangs. 
There apparently is a climatic influence on the mode of living there. 
I also believe there is some deficiency in the soil that offsets the gland- 
ular activities of many persons.” 

While the Senator from Tennessee may be moved by this solemn 
indictment of the climate and soil of his state to make a motion for 
its depopulation, the youth in question tells the police how he got 
started in crime: “A young woman,” he said, “that I was in love with 
demanded that I commit hold-ups to get money for her.” 
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FOR EVERY CATHOLIC 


Not seldom in the past we have spoken in these columns of the 
benefits of daily attendance at Holy Mass, trying to arouse the con- 
sciences of people to an appreciation of this wonderful means of offer- 
ing each day’s endeavors to God in union with the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ. If only one person has been moved to attend only one 
extra Mass by anything we have said, we are already amply repaid. 

Recently, however, a new impetus has been given to the daily Mass 
movement. An organization has established itself in Chicago called 
“The Calvary Guild,” whose sole purpose is to “urge daily attendance 
at Holy Mass in atonement for the millions of Masses unheard in 
Russia, Mexico and Spain, and that our own country may be spared 
from the scourge of a religious persecution.” This is a glorious aim, 
and should not need high-pressure methods of promotion to arouse 
genuine Catholics. 

The Calvary Guild offers gratis Mass leaflets printed in English, 
German, Polish, French, Spanish, Italian and Bohemian. The leaflet 
gives a short explanation of the Mass, reasons for hearing as many 
Masses as possible, short method of hearing Mass, and prayer offer- 
ings to be used at Holy Mass. For example, the offering to the Eternal 
Father is as follows: 

“Eternal Father, we offer Thee the Blood, the passion, and death of 
Jesus Christ, the sorrows of Mary most holy, and of St. Joseph, in 
satisfaction for our sins, in aid of the holy souls in Purgatory, for 
the needs of holy Mother Church, and for the conversion of sinners.” 


The Guild has the approbation of Cardinal Mundelein. Let those 
who are now daily attendants at Holy Mass interest themselves in 
spreading this practice. Just write to the Calvary Guild, 1628 Hudson 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and ask for leaflets, and then distribute them 
wherever Catholics gather together. The slogan is: “Join the daily 
Mass League.” ; 


Am me ah 


“There is no disposition so good by nature that it cannot acquire bad 
habits, neither is there any disposition naturally so perverse that by the 
Grace of God, united to diligence and industry, it may not be conquered 
and subdued.”—St. Francis de Sales. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 
And the Word was made flesh. 
— John 1/14. 
God sent the Arch- 


From angel Gabriel to ask 
“Novena = Mary’s consent that 
Christmas” he should become her 


Son; Mary gives her 
consent, and behold the Word is 
made man. O wonderful prodigy ! 
at which the heavens and all nature 
stand in astonishment! The Word 
made flesh! A God made a man! 
What if we were to see a king 
become a worm, to save the life of 
a little worm of earth by his 
death ? 

So, then, my Jesus, Thou art 
my God, and not being able to die 
as God, Thou hast been pleased 
to become man capable of dying 
in order to give Thy life for me. 
My sweet Redeemer, how is it 
that, at the sight of such mercy 
and love Thou hast shown to me, 
I do not die of grief? Thou didst 
come from heaven to seek me, a 
lost sheep; and how many times 
have I not driven Thee away, pre- 
ferring my miserable pleasures 
before Thee! But since Thou dost 
wish to have me, I leave all; I wish 
to be Thine, and I will have none 
other but Thee. Thee do I choose 
for the only object of my affec- 
tions. My beloved to me and I to 
him. Thou dost think of me and 
I will think of none but Thee. Let 
me always love Thee, and may I 
never leave off loving Thee. Pro- 
vided I can love Thee, I am con- 
tent to be deprived of all sensible 
consolation, and even to suffer all 
torments. I see that Thou dost 
indeed wish me to be all Thine, 
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and I wish to belong entirely to 
Thee. I know that everything in 
the world is a falsehood, a deceit, 
nothing but smoke, filth, and 
vanity. Thou alone art the true 
and only good; therefore Thou 
alone art sufficient for me. My 
God I wish for Thee alone, and 
nothing else; God hear me, for 
Thee alone do I wish and nothing 
else. 
ak 


He emptied Himself. — Phil. 
2/7. 


Behold the only-begotten Son 
of God, omnipotent 


From 
Meditations and true God, equal to 
for Advent the Father, born a 


little Infant in a sta- 
ble. He emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made 
to the likness of men. If anyone 
would see a God annihilated, let 
him enter into the cave of Beth- 
lehem, and he will find him as a 
little Infant bound in swaddling- 
clothes, so that he cannot move, 
weeping and trembling with cold. 
Ah, holy faith, tell me whose Son 
is this poor child? Faith answers, 
he is the Son of God, and He is 
true God. And who has brought 
him to so miserable a condition? 
It was the love that he had for 
men. And yet there are men to 
be found who do not love this 
God! Thou, then, my Jesus, hast 
spent all Thy life amidst sorrows 
to make me understand the love 
Thou dost bear me, and I have 
spent my life in despising and dis- 
pleasing Thee by my sins! Ah, 
make me know the evil I have 
committed, and the love which 
Thou desirest to have. But since 
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Thou hast borne with me until 
now, permit me not to give Thee 
any more cause for sorrow. In- 
flame me altogether with Thy love, 
and remind me always of all Thou 
hast suffered for me, that from 
this day forth I may forget every- 
thing, and think of nothing but 
loving and pleasing Thee. Thou 
didst come on earth to reign in our 
hearts; take, then, from iny heart 
all that could prevent Thee from 
possessing it entirely! Make my 
will to be wholly confgimed to 
Thy will; may Thine be mine and 
may it be the rule of all my actions 
and desires. 
ab 

“A child gives easily,” says St. 
Bernard; children readily give 
anything that is asked 


sel of them. Jesus came 
of Fire’ into the world a child, 


in order to show Him- 
self ready and willing to give us 
all good gifts: In whom are hid 
all treasures. The Father hath 
given all things into His hands. 
If we wish for light, he is come 
on purpose to enlighten us. If 
we wish for strength to resist our 
enemies, he is come to give us 
comfort. If we wish for pardon 
and salvation, he is come to pardon 
and to save us. If, in short, we 
desire the sovereign gift of divine 
love, he is come to inflame our 
hearts with it; and, above all, 
for this very purpose, he has be- 
come a child, and has chosen to 
show himself to us worthy of our 
love, in proportion as he was poor 
and humble, in order to take away 
from us all fear and to gain our 
affections. “So,” says St. Peter 
Chrysologus, “should he come who 
willed to drive away fear, and 
seek for love.” 


Oh, let us unite ourselves also, 


and let us accompany Mary and 
Joseph in the journey of our life; 
and, with them, let us accompany 
the King of Heaven, who is born 
in a cave, and makes his first ap- 
pearance in the world as an infant, 
but as the poorest and most for- 
saken infant that ever was born 
amongst men. And let us beseech 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph that, 
through the merits of the pains 
which they suffered in this jour- 
ney to Bethlehem, they would ac- 
company us in the journey that 
we are making to eternity. Oh, 
blessed shall we be, if, in life and 
in death, we keep company with 
these three great personages, and 
are always accompanied by them. 


God has created us to love him 
in this life, and afterwards to en- 
joy him in the next; but we un- 
gratefully rebelled against God by 
sinning, and refused to obey him, 
and therefore we have been de- 
prived of divine grace, and ex- 
cluded from paradise, and besides 
condemned to the eternal pains of 
hell. Behold us, therefore, all 
lost ; but this God, moved by com- 
passion for us, resolved to send 
on earth a Redeemer, who should 
repair our ruin. 

But who shall this Redeemer 
be? Shall it be an angel or a 
seraph? No; to show us the im- 
mense love that he bears us, God 
sends us his own Son; “God sent 
His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh.” He sent his only-begotten 
Son to clothe himself with the 
same flesh as we sinners, but with- 
out the stain of sin; and he willed © 
that by his sufferings and death 
he should satisfy the divine justice 
for our crimes, and should thus 
deliver us from eternal death, and 
render us worthy of divine grace 
and eternal glory. 
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FAITH 
Catholic Faith. Book 
II. Based on the Cath- 
olic Catechism as 
Drawn up by His 
Eminence Peter Cardi- 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. by 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


lated by Rev. — 
W. Grundner. Pub 


Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. Price, $2.50. 
This is a novel and 








nal Gasparri 
Edited a th e 
Supervision of the 


Catholic University of i emggee by Rev. 
Felix M. M.Cap., and Sister 
M. Brendan, LHM. ” Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 151 pages. 
Paper cover. Price, 30c; to schools, 25c. 

Here we find another attempt to bind 
all the findings of the best teaching 
methods to the teaching of our Faith. 
The authors Father Kirsch and Sister M. 
Brendan, the one an experienced teacher 
of education, the other an experienced 
teacher and supervisor, made us look 
for a well arranged and pedagogically 
sound text. The present text is meant 
for grades 3, 4, and 5. It endeavors to 
make practice of the faith and prayer 
arise naturally from the doctrine ex- 
plained and learnt;—the feasts of the 
Church are mentioned in their proper 
places; the Sacred Scriptures recalled and 
impressed upon the pupils by apt quota- 
tions. Thus dogma, practice, prayer and 
liturgy have been woven together like 
whole-cloth — and without undue length 
and detail. 

Some sections seem to me to be ex- 
ceptionally good. The vocabulary is well 
chosen for the grades for which the text 
is intended. In only a very few cases 
could some improvement be made. The 
sentences are well constructed and should 
make learning and remembering easy. 
The printed pages present an attractive 
appearance and the illustrations, some- 
what sparingly used, are nevertheless 
striking and beautiful. The lessons have 
been reduced to ten units that seem to 
me very good and their titles form a 

simple and logical scheme from which 
the whole doctrine is wisely developed. 
All in all, I think it is as 


good a 
Catechism as can be —~ -¥ the 3rd, 
4th and 5th grades. — A. 
And Pilate Wrote a Tie: Tie Passion 
of Our Lord Told by Eyewitnesses. By 
Rev. Franz Johannes 


Weinrich. Trans- 
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interesting way of tell- 
ing the tragically ab- 
sorbing story of the Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The story is told by the 
devil, by executioners, by men and angels. 
As the author admits, not everything he 
puts into the mouth of his witnesses is 
recorded in any trustworthy document. 
Much of the conversation is purely im- 
agination on the part of the author. In 
almost every instance, however, it is 
in line with what we know from Holy 
Scripture, from our Theology and from 
the history and customs of Our Lord’s 
times. One rather serious objection I 
find to the work is this, that the author 
ascribes to Satan an exact knowledge of 
the Divinity of Christ and a certain 
knowledge of His death before His Pas- 
sion begins. I cannot agree with these 
suppositions— £Z. A. M. 
BIOGRAPHY 

The Soul of Elizabeth Seton. A Spirit- 
ual Autobiography Culled from Mother 
Seton’s Writings and Memoirs. By a 
Daughter of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York. 98 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Elizabeth Seton, the Foundress of the 
Daughters of Charity in the United 
States, the Foundress of the Parochial 
School System in the United States, is 
one of the glories of the Church in 
America. I have more than once read 
the life of Mother Seton and each time 
marvelled at this flower of sanctity which 
graced the infant Church in our land. 

The present little volume, beautifully 
gotten up, gives only brief extracts from 
her “Dear Reminiscences” (a record she 
wrote some ten years before her death, 
in a spirit of gratitude, of all the bless- 
ings God had conferred on her during 
her life) and from her Letters. Neces- 
sarily much had to be omitted on account 
of space. But the selections are well 
made and give us a true idea of the 
soul of this great American woman. There 
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are indications of the holy and beauti- 
ful married life she led before her en- 
trance into the Church; here the strug- 
gles and heartaches that attended her 
conversion; here the depths of sorrow 
she had to touch in poverty, momentary 
failure, the death of her children— sor- 
rows that she, strong soul she was, could 
speak of as blessings; here the first be- 
ginnings of her Sisterhood amid poverty 
and hardship and work borne always 
with cheerful, calm gratitude to God. 
There is just enough given to make one 
desire to know more about Mother Seton 
—-our own Mother Seton—in whom 
we see the American spirit and character 
with the imprint of holiness. — A. T. Z. 


The Story of a Little Girl: Jane 
Bernadette McClory. Presented to Ju- 
venile Readers. By Sister Mary Vera, 
S.N.D. Published by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 42 pages. Paper cover. 
Price 25c; to schools, 20c. 


Sister M. Vera has been well inspired 
to begin this series of lives of “Children 
Who Loved God.” Beginning with the 
little French lad Guy de Fontgalland and 
the little French lass, Anne de Guigné, 
she now presents us with the story of an 
American child. 

Jane Bernadette died at the age of 9. 
She was a child of the Sacred Heart. 
Marvellous indeed was the work of God 
in this child. It is as if the Sacred Heart 
found here a well-tuned instrument and 
played upen it to His heart’s content. 
It is really warming to come into con- 
tact with such childlike and sweet piety. 
And one cannot help thinking: what 
must Jesus be doing all unnoticed in the 
hearts of other children who, too, were 
clothed with the sanctifying grace of God 
in Baptism? Parents and teachers also 
ought to read such lives as this one in 
order that they might realize the rich- 
ness of the supernatural life in the 
awakening souls of children.— A. T. Z. 


JUVENILE FICTION 

The Great Bridge. A Story for Boys. 
By William F. Hendrix, S.J. Published 
by Benziger Brothers, New York. 229 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

“Red Halligan,” and “That Boy Joe 
Fox,” two previous books by Father 
Hendrix have been receiving from a 
group of boys the real approbation of 
being in constant demand. Just the other 
day a lad asked me for a book to read. 
“Give him Joe Fox,” spoke up another 
lad, “that’s a fine book.” 


The Great Bridge appeals to me as a 
book that will be well received. I would 
want every boy to read it. But I have a 
lurking suspicion that they will skip a 
page or two, where the description is 
rather long or where the “lessons” are 
rather obvious. There is a lack of action, 
too,—and episodes that lengthen the 
book but it seems rather like beads 
strung together,—a bit incoherent. I 
do not think it equal to its predecessors; 
but I would not let the boys hear me say 
that: they —_ prove me to be all 
wrong. — A. T. Z. 


PERIODICAL 
The Catholic Book and Magazine 
Digest. Editor: The Rev. Paul Bussard. 


Published from the Chancery Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Subscription price, 
introductory offer, 5 months for $1.00; 
$3.00 per year. 

This new Catholic monthly publication 
should receive a hearty welcome. It pur- 
poses to cover the Catholic book and 
magazine field in the same way that the 
secular field is covered by the well-known 
Reader’s Digest. A capable staff of co- 
editors will select and condense articles 
of widest interest from more than fifty 
English and American Catholic periodi- 
cals and present them each month. The 
magazine contains 64 pages, and the first 
issue proves that it is the work of very 
capable men. Surely all who would like 
to keep in touch with Catholic periodicals 
but who haven't the time to read them 
or the money to subscribe for so many, 
will appreciate this new venture. — 
D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Catholic Mother. By Rev. Eugene 
P. Murphy. Sunday Visitor Press. The 
influence of mothers throughout history 
is outlined here, with pointed references 
to present day responsibilities of Catholic 
mothers. 


The Church: The Interpreter of the 
Bible. Why the Bible alone is not a 
safe guide in religion, is the sub-title of 
this pamphlet, and it reviews the origin 
of the Bible—in the Church, the use of 
the Bible by the Church in the Middle 
Ages, the inadequacy of the Bible alone 
as a rule of faith, and the sad results of 
the applied principle of private interpre- 
tation. A satisfactory expose of an im- 
portant matter. 
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KR, Catholic Events ‘% 


Persons: 





Pope Pius XI, in keeping with his intense interest in scientific progress, has 
admitted 70 new names to the roster of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences which 
he recently reformed in the Motu Proprio “In Multis Solaciis.” Six of the 70 are 
American scientists, among them four non-Catholics: Dr. George David Birkhoff, 
professor of mathematics at Harvard University; Dr. Alexis Carrel, professor of 
biology in the Rockefeller Institute at New York; Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, 
director of the physics laboratory of the California Institute of Technology; and 
Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgen, head of the department of biology of the California 
Institute of Technology. The two American Catholic scientists honored are Dr. 
George Speri Sperti, director of the Institutum Divi Thomae of the Catholic 
Athenaeum of Ohio; and Dr. Hugh Scott Taylor, professor of chemistry at 
Princeton University. 

His Eminence, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State to Pope Pius XI, 
expressed the highest admiration for the Catholics of the United States as he sailed 
for Rome after his brief visit in this country. “When I shall find myself in his 
august presence,” he stated, “I shall be happy to recount to the Holy Father with 
what great loyalty and love, with what deep faith and generosity, with what energy 
and spirit of sacrifice, with what courage and confidence, his devoted sons and 
daughters in North America gaze intrepidly at the present and the future.” 

The Very Rev. Charles F. Buddy, rector of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in that 
diocese, has been named bishop of the newly-formed diocese of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. He has been noted for charity work, having founded in 1930, St. Vincent’s 
cafeteria and men’s shelter in St. Joseph, where a daily average of 3,000 meals 
were served and 700 lodgings provided during the depression years. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, died on October 31st. He was one of the 
most highly esteemed and generally beloved churchmen in the United States. The 
Holy Father, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, President Roosevelt and 
other high religious and secular officials all expressed deep sorrow over the event 
of his death. 

The Most Rev. William Turner, bishop of Buffalo, who died July 10 of this 
year, has left his entire estate to the Catholic Charities of Buffalo. In his will 
he states: “My individual personal property is meager. It is the product of my 
activity as a writer and lecturer for about 40 years.” He then explains that no 
bequests were made to specific institutions of the diocese, because he had donated 
all the income he had received as bishop to these institutions during his lifetime. 

_ Catholic Students won two of the three prizes offered by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Motion Picture Producers in a national contest over the film “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” Miss Dorothy Welch of Mount St. Clare Junior College, Clinton, 
Iowa, won the college division award, and Miss Mary Cecile Mink, of Aquinas 
High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin, won the high school division award. The 
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prize was a trip abroad to the places concerned in the story “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

The Most Rev. Tchang Yuinpo, new native Chinese bishop, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Suaddwan, China, was consecrated in Rome on November 2. After his 
consecration he was received in audience by Pope Pius XI, who has been an 
energetic promoter of a native clergy in all foreign missionary lands. Bishop 
Yuinpo presented 18 Chinese students of the Propaganda College in Rome to the 
Holy Father. 

The National Council of Catholic Women held its annual convention in Gal- 
veston, Texas, October 17 to 21. Miss Katherine Williams of Milwaukee, was re- 
elected president for the coming year. 

Places: 

In Denver, Colorado, the Cathedral parish will have a record of over 100 con- 
verts ‘received into the Church for the year 1936. On Christmas Day a class of 
45, now being given final instructions, will be baptized. The Rev. C. M. Johnson 
conducts weekly lectures and discussions on the teachings of the Church. 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, a large number of nurses “walked out” of the open- 
ing meeting of the convention of the Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association held 
last month. The cause of the “walk-out” was the introduction of a plea for con- 
traception and eugenic sterilization by Will Durant in his speech, “A Blue Print 
of a Better America.” It had been known beforehand that Mr. Durant intended 
to talk for these practices and a vigorous protest had been made. When it was 
found that the protest was unavailing, many of the nurses interrupted the speech 
to leave. ; 

In Vatican City, plans are being made to increase the power of the Vatican City 
Radio Station so that the Holy Father’s voice may be heard directly throughout 
the world. This project is being forwarded by Pope Pius himself. 

In Seattle, Washington, a Catholic Evidence Guild for street-preaching of the 
doctrines of the Catholic faith has been organized. Impetus to this new organiza- 
tion was given by Theodore H. Dorsey, who has been conducting outdoor meet- 
ings in Seattle since September. At the first meeting for the training of prospec- 
tive Guild speakers, 25 lay men and lay women were present. They were told that 
much study would be required before they could speak for the Guild, and above 
all a strong vibrant practical faith marked by frequent attendance at Holy Mass 
and Holy Communion, and daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

In New Orleans, Xavier University, the only Catholic College for negro youth 
in this country, has increased its enrollment from 47 students in 1925 to 829 in 
1936. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, the Cathedral of the Madeleine was consecrated on 
November 28. His Excellency the most Rev. Amleto Cicognani presided at the 
Pontifical Mass of consecration and the Most Rev. William A. O’Brien, auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago and head of the Extension Society, preached the sermon. The 
Cathedral, one of the most beautiful in the west, was begun in 1899 and completed 
in 1909. The debt had to be removed before consecration could take place. 

In St. Louis, the radio program called “The Day’s Dedication Hour,” pre- 
sented daily by the Jesuits of St. Louis University over Station WEW, is also 
being broadcast over the St. Louis Star-Times experimental short-wave station 
W9XOK. This will broadcast the program to the entire world. It consists of a 
short talk, music by the Scholasticate Choir and others, and morning prayers. 
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Lucid 


“What is there about betting on horse 
races that is so bad for the health?” 
asked young Mrs. Brown. 

“T never heard of anything,” answered 
the visitor. 

“Didn’t you? Every time Charley 
makes a bet he comes home and says 
there’s something wrong with his sys- 
tem.” 

* 

Sign posted up at a county-fair: 

“There will be a mule race at 2:00 
P.M. and a dog race at 3:00 P.M.— 
N. B. Only residents of this county are 
eligible to enter the races.” 

*% 

Mr. Tyte: “Money, money — it’s al- 
ways money! Do you think I’m the 
goose that lays the golden egg?” 

Mrs. T.: “No, dear, not that one.” 


% 

As the old lady strolled through the 
park two urchins confronted her. 

“I say, lady,” said the taller of the 
two, “my brother does fine imitashings. 
Give ’im a penny and he'll imitate a 
hen.” 

“Dear, dear!” smiled the old lady. 
“And what will he do— will he cackle?” 

“No,” replied the lad, with a look of 
contempt, “’e won’t do no cheap imita- 
shings o’ that sort. ’E’ll eat a worm!” 

* 

A doctor sent a box of pills to a 
patient and at the same time a half 
dozen rabbits to a friend. The servant 
mixed the packages and so the sick man 
opened the package of rabbits and then 
read the doctor’s note: 

“Take two of these every half hour.” 


* 


Mrs. Duff: “I always feel lots better 
after a good cry.” 

Mrs. Jawsom: “So do I. It sort of 
gets things out of your system.” 

Mrs. Duff: “No, it doesn’t get any- 
thing out of my system, but it does get 
things out of my husband.” 


* 


The class had been instructed to write 
an essay on winter. One child’s attempt 
read as follows: “In winter it is very 
cold. Many old people die in winter 
and many birds also go to a warmer 
climate.” 


Intervals 


A drunken man tried vainly to fit the 
key into the lock. A passer-by kindly 
volunteered the information that he was 
using a cigar instead of the key. 

“Wow,” exclaimed the drunk, “then 
I must have smoked the key!” 


* 
Guest: “Are you the 
young man?” 
Youth: “No, sir. I was eliminated in 
the semi-finals.” 


bridegroom, 


* 

Lady Customer: “A bottle of Insulin, 
please.” 

Druggist: “U-40?” 

Lady Customer after an interval of 
embarrassed silence: “Er-uh, no, I’m 
forty-three.” 

% 


The examinations were ‘over and the 
examiners were busy checking up the 
various answers. One of them found a 
paper which, instead of being covered 
with historical names and dates, had a 
crude sketch of a cemetery with a large 
tombstone, on which was written: 

“Sacred to the memory that always 
deserts me on an occasion like this.” 

* 

Doc: “When did you first suspect that 
your husband was not all right 
mentally ?” 

Mrs. Jones: “When he shook the hall 
tree and began feeling around on the 
floor for apples.” 

*% 


“Do you work here?” 
“No, ma’am, I’m the boss.” 


* 


Mr. Baldo: “Is this hair tonic you’re 
putting on my head any good?” 

Clipfast: “Good? Don’t you see I have 
to wear rubber gloves to keep the hair 
from sprouting on my fingers?” 

*% 

The prim old lady was dining out, 
and when the waiter stopped at her table 
she asked him to find out the piece that 
the orchestra was playing. Other duties 
claimed the waiter for a time, and when 
he returned the lady had completely for- 
gotten her own request. Hence her em- 
barrassment when the waiter bent toward 


her, whispering softly, “What can I do 
to make you love me.” 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


' F & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your incime is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


' Fk 


For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLepcE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 





of reviewers: 


Adventure in Manhat 

Aces and ys : 

Affordfrung Zum Tanz 

Alte Kameraden 

An All American Chump 

And Sudden Death 

Anna und Elisabeth 
(German) 

Arizona Raiders 

As You Like It 

Back to Nature 

The Big Broadcast of 1937 


The’ Boss Rider of Gun Creek 
The Bride Walks Out 
Bulldog Edition 

Cain and Mabel 

California Mail 

Can This Be Dixie? 

The Captain’s Kid 

The Case of the Black Cat 


Cavalry nea 
Charge of the Light Brigade 
Charlie Chan at the Race 
owas 
na Clipper 

Cloistered 

of the Range 
Conflict : 
Country Gentleman 
Crash Donovan 


Darkest Africa 
Ong Johanna 


rman 
Der Mude Theodor 
Der Traum Von Rhein 
man) 
Devil _is a Sissy 
Die Csardafuerstin 
(German) 


Down to the Sea 
Down the Stretch 
Draegerman Courage 
Earthworm Tractor 
Easy Money 

Easy to Take 

Ein Ganzer_ Kerl 


Everyman’s Law 


“Fiat Voluntas Dei’’ 
(Italian) 


talian 

15 Maiden Lane 
Flying Hostess 
Follow Your Heart 
Four Days’ Wonder 
Fraueblings Maerchen 
Fugitive Sheriff 
The Gay Desperado 
Gentleman from Louisiana 
Gorgeous Hussy 
Grand Jury 
Ghost Patrol 
The Girl on the Front Page 
Girls’ Dormitory 
The Green Pastures 
Gruess Mir Die Lore 

(German) 
Gun Ranger 

e Harvester 
Heart of the West 
Hearts in Bondage 
Here Comes 
Hopalong Cassidy’s Return 


Hot M . 
cre 


Ich und die Kaiserin | 

I Was a Captive of Nazi 
Germany F 

Kelly of the Secret Service 

Kelly the Second . 

King of Hockey 

The King of Kings 

King of Kings (Slides) 

Killer at 

King of the Royal Mounted 

Last of the Mohicans 

Le Barbier De Seville 

The Lion’s Den 

Longest Night 

Love On the Run 

Mad Holiday 

Make Way for a Lady 

Mary of Scotland 

Meet Nero Wolfe 

Missing Girls 

M’Liss 

Mr. Cindrella 

Mummy’s Boys 

Murder With Pictures 

My American- Wife 

My Man Godfrey 


Old Hutch 
One Hundred Days of 
Napoleon 


Our Relations 
P. R 
Re (Italian) 

epper 
Piccadilly Jim 
Pigskin Parade 
The Plot Thickens 
Polo Joe 

Poppy 
ey 

resident’s tery 

bas” es uped Murder 


Public Enemy’s Wife 
Racing Blood. 
Ramona 


Rose Bow 

Rhythm on the Range 
Francisco 

Schloss Hubertus 

Schloss Vogeloed 

Sea Spoilers 

The Shakedown 

So Ein Maedel Vergisst 

Man Nicht (German) 

m Comes Home 

song of China 





The Tattler 

Texas. Ranger 

They Met in a 

The Three Musketeers 


The Traitor 
Trouble Ahead 
Tugboat Princess 


Tun 

Two-Fisted Gentleman 

Two in a Crowd 

Under Your Spell 
Unknown Ranger 

Walking On Air 

Wanted! Jane Turner 

Wedding Present 

Lg a Pike Goes West 


te Fang 
Wild Brian Kent 
Yellowstone 








